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the real thing —mixed to the original 
recipe——is so dillerent because it’s made 
with the one and only 


PLYMOUTH 


tte GIN 
of pe-wnt peyfetion, % 


* PERFECT 


Bottle 33/9 « Half Bottle 17/7 - Qtr. Bottle 9/2 - Miniature 3/7» U.K. Only 





plain (with water) or pink, or with tonic, 


vermouth, cordtals 


ete 
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“—Tobler 

CHOCOLATE 

PEPPERMINT 
CREAMS 


Each delicately flavoured 
centre individually fork- 


dipped in velvet-smooth 


jebler Chocolate 











iS VOUR BATTERY 
SOLDIERING ON 
OR QUIETLY 


FADING AWAYP 


. _ 
a a et 
Wren YOUR STARTER can only yust about 
turn and your horn has lost its commanding note, 
it’s time you gave your battery an honourable dis- 
charge and commissioned an Oldham Major 

This renowned leader holds the gold medal for 
long service. It carries a completely unconditional 


two year guarantec— if it fails in any way whatever 





during that time you get a brand new replacement 
absolutely free. Don’t wait tll your electrical units 
are in disorder. Set the Oldham Major to work 
and get that smart salute from your starter every 
morning for years to come 
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Dress by Horrockses 


Wi DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOSTESSES- 
ABOUT-TOWN USE LYONS PURE COFFEE ? 


There’s a very simple reason... Freshly-ground coffee 
beans will only make the best coffee if the beans 
themselves are fresh. The coffee beans used by Lyons 
are roasted and ground at the peak of their freshness, 
then the coffee is immediately aroma-sealed (by an 
exclusive Lyons process) in the weli-known green tins 
1s is the freshest coffee you can buy. 


i i a es oe 


SE SSS SVP S 





COFFEE 





P ineapple juice 
by Schweppes 


PP siwepee’ 
2 ———— 


for Christmas 


’ oe : 
omato juice cocktail 


by Schweppes 
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CLARNICO 


It’s a wonderful experience 
to taste these distinguished 
Clarnico Peppermint 

Creams. Let your ) IN THE GAY 


PER HALF POUND 


palate linger over { GREEN-STRIPED BOX 


their exquisite flavour. | Also sold loose 


CLARNICO LTD., 





CVS-280A 
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nylon for the 
middle man 


Between the Inner Man and his Outer Garment (or winter suit)— 


nylon. 100°,, spun nylon underwear, that runs the 





gamut of winter comfort, yet feels light and airy as well as warm. 
Free-and-easy underwear that always fits perfectly, that keeps its shape 
and texture without a sign of shrinking, or a suspicion of a hole. 

Then there’s wool-and-nylon, proof against the worst of winter, with wool’s 


comfort and nylon’s steadfast strength in wash and wear: 





but whichever your choice, whatever the weather 


it’s a nylon 


winter for men 


WIVES KNOW about nylon already. Families in nylon mean 
quicker washing, next-to-no mending, money saved and 
time gained. 
100%, SPUN NYLON WOOL-AND-NYLON BLENDS 
Warm but very lightweight. Very warm and comfortable. 
B ) Easy to wash. Extremely hard- Longer life, harder wear. Keep 


Ny lon ) wearing, and shrink-resistant. their shape. Need little darning. 
Ss 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD., PONTYPOOL, MON. 





This pack 
has a purpose! 
We f\ Sires 


CW 


nylons from 
Aristoc to you— 


Uhitatiohedt by hand! 


Every pair of Aristoc stockings is checked with the greatest 
care before going into its sealed unit pack. Perfect when it 
leaves the factory—perfect when it reaches you! The assistant 
will be happy to help you select the Aristoc style most suited 


to your particular needs. 

SIZE RIGHT! 

The Aristec foot and heel are designed to flatter the ankle — and it's wise 
always te choose the right feet size (especially in Aristec Vidura and 
Visheen) so thet the heel reinforcement lies in its correct position. 


& aD 


THES AvARISTOCRAT OF sSTocKkIncGes 
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Most likely method of turning a husband into a willing dry-upper : 
hand him a gay un-kitcheny Old Bleach cloth. It’s a fast 
worker—ready to dry without pre-washing. How wonderfully 
Old Bleach linen wears! Both the brightly striped 

Glass cloths and the heavier Kitchen cloths are name-tabbed. 

Look for it and make sure you're getting Oid Bleach. 


OLD BLEACH ready to dry 


kitchen and glass cloths 


In case of difficulty write to The Old Bleach Linen Co. Lid. Randalstown, N. Ireland 








nsist on KU! ALE 


4\ 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
... like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 


i KUiUNZLI Lip BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 


M-w.69 
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stair carpets 





wear out quickly! 


Every time someone goes upstairs (or down) a pull is felt along the 
whole length cf the carpet. And if it’s not gripped securely all the way 
up, there will be a slight ‘slip’ at every step, and the carpet will quickly 
begin to wear—just as a sock does inside a loosely-fitting shoe. 
Hyland Clips avoid this friction by holding the carpet from top to 
bottom gently yet firmly, no matter how many feet go scurrying up and 
down. Yet one flick of the finger, and Hyland releases its hold. Hyland 
Clips fit into the angle of the stair—not on the riser—thus making 
laying a much easier job. 

Sturdy yet elegant, finished in Florentine bronze or polished white metal, 
the Hyland Clip can be seen at all the leading Furnishers, lronmongers 
and Stores. It will pay you to investigate its advantages. In two sizes and 
various attractive finishes 2/6 to 5/6 a pair. 


Give your stair carpet 
the constant grip of the 


HYLAND 


CLIP 


In case of difficulty write for the name and address of your nearest stockist to: 
HUNTER & HYLAND LTD. (Dept. 12) Huntland Wks., Ingrave St., Battersea, S.W.11 











“Tender! Tender! There's nothing 
that won’t turn tender in the 
Aga bottom oven.” 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 
2/18 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1. 
(Proprietors: Allied lronfounders Ltd.) 





@D 


ROG? TRADE MARK 








rk 735 “ pemoroxe”™ 
in tapestry ‘A’ £19 19.0 
In tapestry ‘S* £21184 


In moquette or 
tapestry ‘P* £23186 


PARKER-ENOLL 


Write for Catalogue 
THE COURTYARD, FROGMOOR, HIGH WYCOMBE 
Showrooms :— 
13 HENRIETTA PLACE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
3 BARTON SQUARE, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 
43 TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM 














Take home some 
Double Diamond today! 


‘ORF 
LICENCE 











Think of it! Double Diamond in the house, ready to 
be enjoyed whenever you like. Waiting to put fresh 
heart into you at the end of the day, to put your 
worries to rest for the night. A Double Diamond 
works wonders at any time—and any time is opening 


time with a Double Diamond in the house. 


A DOUBLE DIAMOND 
works Wonders 


\\ IND COOPE’S DOUBLE DIAMOND BREWED AT BURTON 





oonatneeenieeenaeee 
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...they’re well worth 
considering for 
the following reasons: 


£3 . 10 . 0 interest per annum on each £100 invested. 34°, 
Defence Bonds cost £§ each and you may hold up to £1,000 
of them in addition to all holdings of earlier issues. Interest 
is paid half-yearly but income tax is not deducted at source. 

£3 .0. 0 income tax-free bonus after 10 years on each £100 
invested. If encashed between § and 10 years the bonus will 
be 5%. 

100°, capital security. Defence Bonds are free from fluctua- 
tions. They are the finest investment of their type. 


BUY ALL YOU CAN 


Obtainabie from Post Offices, Banks, or through your Stockbroker 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W'.7 
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FROM OxXFORD 


to the highways of the world 


Industrial Oxford begins at Cowley. And at Cowley begins a chain which encircles 
the world, its links of steel maintaining and strengthening the tradition 


of British Supremacy in engineering . . . in the shape of many of Britain's most 





famous cars with bodywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 


Gas are one of Britain’s greatest, and most 
valuable exports—carning vital hard currency, 
maintaining employment, building prosperity 


Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be 





associated not only with many of the most 
famous names in the British motor-car industry, 
including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, 
Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, 
Down-town New York Cars brirg dollars. The Australian Outback Rough terrain or smooth, Rover, Singer and Wolseley, but with other 
major proportion of British cars exported to under Pole Star or Southern Cross, Pressed 


the New World has bodywork by Pressed Steel bodywork adds strength to British manufacturers yet to achieve world renown 
Steel Company Limited cars 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 


CAR BODIES 


FACTORIES: Cowley, Oxford; Theale, Berkshire ; Linwood, Scotland 
HEAD Office: Cowley LONDON OFPice: Sceptre House 169 Regent Sircet Wt 
Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway Wagons, Agricultural 


Implements and Pressings of all (ype 
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Blended socks — 


| knitted from a blend of 


/ non-felting wool and nylon, 


f AN fiers / for built-in comfort and wear. 
: fy Nylon reinforced at wear points. 
Carry the Tootal guarantee 


/\ 
kk kk : , 
Se ma Bae of satisfaction. 7/Il 


Nothing more 
comfortable to sleep 
in or pleasing to look 
at than these pyjamas 
of Macclesfield silk 


from our Man’s Shop. 








Generously cut and 
beautifully tailored. 
Light blue, rose, pale piste é For comfort which at 





green or grey. } Sure 
You will find {resents Besszestirssi2s wearing mocks 
for everybody at 

Liberty's Christmas Fair. 


Provide yourself with 
TOOTAL socks 


of 


Regent Street 





Introducing 
the new 


Wool (nylon reinforced) socks — 


knitted from non-felting wool. { Also Ankle sock 


Nylon reinforced at wear points / about 8/6 
Incomporably comfortable, outstandingly / and Boys’ stocking 
wearable, carry the Tootal / Sizes 64 to 10 


guarantee of satisfaction. 9/I] { about 8/6 to I1/é 
Pee as the name Wellington suggests some ' ’ / 

of the greatest achievements in English ——, / 
History, so this new Dent's glove reflects the 
two-hundred-years-old tradition of craftsmanship behind its 


/ 
making. The “Wellington” is a distinguished glove made of soft- 
handling cape leather and is lined with warm, soft botany wool. 
In the “ Wellington,” as in every Dent’s glove, the leather is 
REGO. 


treated to allow it to stretch sideways into the exact shape of 
your hand, but never lengthways, out of shape. This assures a 
perfect, lasting fit. 


Gloves like the “ Wellington,” worn by men who dress with socks need less darning 


discrimination, give completeness to their appearance at any time. 


DENT 5 GLOVES TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD., 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER } 
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Punch, 


IT OUTSHINES ALL OTHERS 
NUGGET BLACK IS BLACKER 
THE NEW DARK BROWN IS RICHER 


ep 





Men who lead busy, active lives | Norvic for shoes so comfortable they 
can’t afford the distraction of | hardly know they’re wearing them. 
aching, over-tired feet. That’s why | And, there are Norvic shoes hand- 
more and more people depend on | somely styled to suit every occasion 


he walks n Cy 


Plain front style 1287 in brown calf, 
with extended storm welt, 
stitched heel and stout sole. 


For name and address of your nearest suppliers write to: 


The Norvic Shoe Company Limited’- Northampton 


GREATEST DISCOVERY IN 
SHAVING HISTORY 


» SS. © NEW LATHER BOMB 


jd-Shave, 


No messy brush! 
No greasy cream! 


Palmolive Rapid-Shave instant 
lather takes the fight out of 
whiskers in seconds! Quicker than 
brushless crear, smoother than 
lather with a brush, Palmolive 
Rapid-Shave gives you the shave 
of your life! Your razor rides on 
a cushion of air! And Palmolive 
Rapid-Shave rinses off instantly 
from razor, hands and face! Try 

Palmolive Repid-Shave today! = = trihices crcam, wre the unused 
It cuts shaving time in half! It portion to Colgate-Palmolive Ltd 
makes shaving painless! will bercfunded. 


OUTSHAVES ANY SHAVING PRODUCT EVER MADE! 


Satisfaction Guorenteed ! 


You'll never go back to old 
fashioned shaving! If you don't 
agree that Palmolive Rapid-Shave 
gives you faster, smoother, cleaner 
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The Policy for Children © 
£12 a year paid from the birth of a child will provide Bu RO 
£323 in cash at age 2! y 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 
: for Christmas 


£399 in cash at age 25 We are sure that you and many other 
or a life policy for £1,086 with profits people still think a lot about workman- 
ship. The highest standards in design 
and manufacture make Biro the world’s 
best ballpoint. We like to believe that is 
why so many people all over the world 
always insist on Biro 








Write for details for a child of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents 














Once again Biro are a 
ahead with the new 
he 





For relief from 


ASTHMA ATTACKS, BRONCHITIS }; : 
AND BREATHLESSNESS f / | i ec Yc 


THE 


‘COLLISON’ / 
< AND REMEMBER ! 

I N H A L E R ee Only a genuine Biro refill gives genuine Biro 
performance. Years of research went to pro- 
duce the Biro refill with its precision point 
: and perfect Blue-66 ink. It’s up to you not to 
is now available on hire for the Hire terms: + waste those years. So make sure you give 
> £3.3.0 1st month * your Biro the refill specially made for it. 


comfort and benefit of treatment in (plus delivery) "cant e Stom as ayaa yom at tee 
your own home. The‘ Collison’ Inhaler and £2.20 * | — refill 


is provided in hospitals ¢  permonth + 
, . subsequently. 
throughout the United Kingdom. * fpeanmentand ¢: © 
, inhaler as =a 
- prescribedby .) 
* your doctor. * U 
Write for booklet to: 


THE INHALATION INSTITUTE LTD , 
The Secretary, 87 Eccleston Square, London S.W.1 VICtoria 1676 —theyre right on the alll 


wi? 2831-5 
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THE MORNING PAPER announces itself to the British family by a discreet click of 
the letter-box. In the United States the headlines come sailing through the air to land 
with a thud on the porch. Yet however they arrive, these newspapers share more than 
the bond of language. 

For in the United States, as in Britain, many newspapers are printed on paper 
made by Bowaters. And the numbers of such newspapers grow as fresh supplies of 
paper flow from the new mills built by Bowaters at Calhoun in Tennessee. Here 
130,000 tons of newsprint are produced each year and the whole of this output has 
been bought by newspaper publishers in the Southern States for 15 years ahead. In 
America, as in Britain, the Bowater Organisation is helping to safeguard the supply of 
newsprint well into the foreseeable future. 

In this democratic world the course of history may well be determined at the 
breakfast tables of British and American families. The newspapers we read 
influence our thoughts, opinions, everyday actions. Newsprint is vital to our continuing 
civilisation . . . the ‘clatter’ and the ‘wumph’ are essential sounds in our lives today. 


An international organisation making paper, 


»— ip Bowaters board and packaging materials that answer the needs 


of industry and trade throughout the world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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What did the knave say 
to the two of hearts ? 











DEUCE TAKE IT! 
why don’t we give them 
WADDINGTON’S playing cards? 












PLAYING CARDS A won- Sa CALYPSO The greatest card 

derful assortment for Bridge, game of recent years. Con- 
Solo, Whist, and all card games. | tains four first-quality packs of 
From 3/3d for a single pack to | Playing Cards, trump indicators, 
14/4d for a handsome Twin Case, | Calypso scoring pad, table layout, 
holding two packs Pictorial Playing | and the official laws. Most 
Cards, tastefully boxed. attractively boxed, 25/-. 


CANASTA Specially designed sets with real 
> Canasta packs, rules, playing tray, scoring 
cards, 14/-. Other Canasta sets 11/6d and 7/6d. 
WADDINGTON’S PLAYING CARDS ALWAYS PLEASE 


From all Stationers, Stores, etc. 





This extra table 
is always handy 


Tea-time, card parties, sewing... 
every day finds new uses for the 
VONO ‘ Foldaway’ Table. The 
patented folding action makes it as 
rigid in use as any non-folding 
table. It folds away compactly — 
needs hardly any storage space. 

- Choose your VONO ‘ Foldaway’ 
from two table-top sizes 

(24" x 24” and 30” x 30”) 

two heights (21” and 27”), 












a variety of coloured felt LW 
coverings, and frame -— 
finishes in light, medium . ; 


pond pow - At any 
gor 


class furnishers. 





PATENT | 
LOCKING | | 
DEVICE 






VvoNwoa 
‘FOLDAWAY’ TABLES 


Showrooms at 

LONDON: 71 Grosvenor Street, W.1 
MANCHESTER: 95 Shudehill 

igeps; 8 Neville Street 

GLASGOW : College Station High Serect 






Youcan get a Vono ‘Foldaway’ 
Table for as little as 67'6d 
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Cuassons 


tol 


IMPERIAL y 

LEATHER =p P''| Here is a new answer to 
an old problem. Cussons 
Clear Brilliantine con- 
trols the hair but leaves 
it soft and healthy — and 
just as important —does 
not discolour hats and 

pillow cases. 


Casson 


Si, 
IMPERIAL §Q)LEATHER 


CLEAR Brilliantine 


FOR MEN 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK ST, LONDON WI 








BATTERSBY HATS 


are processed with DU PONT “‘QUILON”’ 


(STEAR ATO CHROMIC CHLORIDE) 
This process gives 
oO Outstanding resistance to rain 


2) Improved shape retention 


6 Increased resistance to shrinkage 


BY APPOINTMENT SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLO@6 TO THE LATE BING GEORGE VI _IOMN WALKER € SONS. TO ye s . 


Between counsel 


There’s everything to be said for 


Johnnie 
Walker 


the smooth round whisky 
in the square bottle 


“Ff 


A 


Born 1820—still going strong ot 












































St. Raphaél is the real French wine- 
aperitif, full strength, bottled in 
France, 22/- a bottle. 


Drink it by itself served cold with 
a slice of lemon—that’s how they 
enjoy it in France; or have a gin 
and St. Raphael. 


L’apéritif de 


SOLE IMPORTER 


Fra 


® & MATTA LTO. 218/220 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 


AND NOW 
YOU CAN 
GET IT 

HERE — 
FROM WINE 
MERCHANTS 
AND BARS 


LONDON, 5%..! 
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warmth that fills . 
barely Jdan hour 
wit no attention 


IN 
use A - % 
i eciall) refined # 


INK t 
for 
4 Heaters 
i Lamps @” 
£ Aladdin 


es Ltc- 


catalogue © 
4.M \ddlese*- 


ace aladdin Industr® 
j for 
Aladdin Buildins. Green 
as, A* 
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Hold the Line 


SUBSTITUTES ARE OUT OF FASHION at the moment, not only 
because many wartime shortages have been overcome, 
but because some of the materials that we used to regard 
as substitutes are now accepted for certain applications 
as the very best materials in existence. One example is 
the modern telephone. No-one is surprised that this 
instrument is made of plastics and not of wood. The 
explanation is, of course, that a plastics material is the 
best for the job. The present-day philosophy about new 
man-made materials is to judge them on their merits. 
If they have some quality not possessed by ‘ natural ’ 
materials, then nature gives way. Science has recently 
been so prolific that a great range of materials, not even 
imagined a few years ago, is now accepted as part of 
modern life. New fibres that revolutionise onr ideas of 
clothing; new plastics, new piints, new detergents — 
these are but a few of the contributions made by scientists 


in our time to the world’s stock of new materials. 


Many such substances owe their existence, or their 
development, to I.C.I. research workers — the versatile 
plastic ‘ Perspex,’ for example, first used in aircraft 
windscreens and now to be found in a thousand different 
articles. Another plastic discovered by I.C.I. is polythene, 
still of first importance as an insulating material, but 
now also made into such diverse objects as water service 
lines, unbreakable washing-up bowls, squeeze bottles for 
powders and liquids, and stratospheric balloons. In the 
world of fashion, two new I.C.I. fibres, ‘ Terylene ’ and 
‘Ardil’, are rapidly making their mark. But the company’s 
contributions to fashion do not end there. In addition, 
there are such major I.C.I. discoveries as the brilliant 
kingfisher-blue dyestuff ‘Alcian’ Blue, and the earlier 
‘Caledon’ Jade Green. 
never-ending — for the source of them all — I.C.I.’s 


The list is, quite literally, 


£7,500,000 a year research and development programme 


— goes on continuously. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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““A Ronson makes a man’s Christmas 
...and a girl 5! ” says BARBARA KELLY 


“I’ve polled the male side ef my family,” 
confides this attractive, bubble-haired star 
of stage, radio and TV, “and all agree 
nothing makes a man’s Christmas cheerier 
than finding a Ronson on the tree. From 
the feminine angle, I’d like to say that 
goes for us too (hint)!” 

Here are five top-of-the-bill Ronsons. 
There are many more to choose from. 


Ronson Flo-line new-shaped, 
new contemporary _ styling, 
ered Ronsonol capacity. 
finished in satin chromium, 
as shown, 38/6. Other finishes 
available. 


R Pipe ter. Specially 
made for the pipe smoker, with 
extra large fuel capacity and 
wihdshield. As shown, 50/-. 
Leather covered, §5/-. 





Ronson Wedgwood for the 
home — a Ronson in a bow! of 
charming blue and white Jasper 
ware. As shown, 4 guineas, 
Smaller model 3 guineas. 


Ronson Whirlwind. Tele- 
scopic windshield lets you light 
up as you please in any breeze. 
As shown, 50/-. Other finishes 
from 43/6. 


Ronson Adonis, a lighter 
as slim as a fine watch, as 
beautifully finished as good 
jewellery. As shown, 50/-. 
Other finishes available. 


so this Christmas make 1t a RONSON 


FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION—LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER 








r u 
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1 Hedges Cigarettes in red velour box, 100 for 22/6. 


Br VSO ar There is always a very particular pleasure in selecting a 


gift which represents the best of its kind. 


Sinus It is an established tradition with Benson and Hedges that 
VU, / ee | 
r the ; » tobaccos and supreme care in the 


only finest of fine 


Bhj making can provide cigarettes worthy of occasions, such as 
Christmas, when only the best will do. 


HEDGES LTD OLD BOND STREET »-§ LONDOA 





SHELLGUIDE 


» 


Brerore the frost 1) Black Bryony hangs its berries in the hedges. This was 
Our Lady's Seal to older botanists The berries used to be steeped in gin and 
then laid on chilblains. Elderberries (2) hang down heavily on claret 

Rose hif are as brilliant as Post Office van tcontr to the sultr 

the (4) Haws on the now leatless Hawthorns. § on the Blackthort 

have a delicious purple bloom, but of all the ; mn hedge truits n 


avaiai santana Maal ton om ts tome aren, | seen SUTC OF 
Mag fs) alco toe testi th Rn" SHELL 


herry, dark sherr even lemonade, Old 


with its long awn Praveller Joy’ for oa » vl . at “ote wt Y . " A l/1] Ak } 


ented by John Gserara in 15907 


‘ ¥ 4 44 , 
and Bor Bacca nee the « stems can be smoked like : ? 10 lH 


talks of (g) HW dy Nightshade were used by Ger 


COUNTRISIDI 


nal y rposes un the ixteenth century 
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\ 
FAST-CAR performance 

| 
FAMILY-CAR comport 
SMALL-CAR COHOMMY 


The Wolseley a 


This smart and graceful car brings Wolseley 
ownership within the reach of the man who 
demands something better than a large-scale 
production model, without paying a high 
price. The forward positioning of its lively 
engine and a well balanced power-to-weight 
ratio give the utmost comfort for both 


driver and passengers. Its road-holding and 





REMEMBER 

Cmality and dependability are ywat anieed 

by the B.M.C. UU sed-Car Warranty and 
riain of a d deal when you 


cornering capabilities are outstanding. Its 
many clever and sensible amenities belie its 
moderate price. It is a beautiful car you will 
be all the more pleased to own because of its 


remarkable value. 


Buy wisely—buj 


QUOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Siveet, Wa 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, © 4 








LEATHER 
UPHOLSTERY 


MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT: 


Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 
luxurious appearance, So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be more proud 
of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded. 


‘YOUR CAR AND your COMPORT”’ is the title of a booklet on the virtues 

of leather upholstery and gives an up-to-date price list of cars that are 
available with leather upholstery. Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather 
Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.1 








“TLostellerie” Cognac 


France’s finest liqueur brandy, in a 
superb gilt-decorated gift pack— 
with two fine glasses included free... 
here indeed is a truly original and 
heart-warming gift! 


Available through your wine 


merchant, complete 


with glasses, at only 50’. 


Presentation gift boxes of 
Prunier @ & 8 Cognac, in 
cluding two free glasses, 
also excellent value at 


44/- 








JAS. PRUNIER & CO.LTD. 
60 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 











**Do you think | might have a 


little whisky instead: I should prefer 
White Horse if you have it.”’ 
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UMANIAN propagandists _an- 

nounce that a lathe-operating 

Hero of Communist Labour has 
completed his work quota for the next 
forty-six years and is now starting 
production for the year 2000. Nothing 
is said about the telling-off he got for 
using bench techniques which were 
obsolescent as far back as 1954. 


One Way Out 

PERHAPS no public department keeps 
its hand on the nation’s pulse more 
conscientiously than the General Post 
Office, one of whose recent bulletins of 
information announces: 

“Of the 150,000 letters posted 
every day in Mayfair (London) 
24,000 are for the 4.30 p.m. col- 
lection, and 90,000 for the 5.30 
and 6.30 p.m. collections...” 
Analyses of this kind must take a lot 

of time and work—and always under 





the threat that one day there may be 
nothing left to analyze. That will be 
the time to lay on a few more deliveries. 


What Did Churchill Say? 
ANSWERING a Parliamentary question 
about the length of time needed for 
repeated nuclear explosions to make the 
earth’s atmosphere lethal, the Prime 
Minister put it at about five thousand 
years. ‘This, says a report, “drew some 
laughter from Labour 
Party organizers, however, have noted 
it as a sharp platform point to make 


members.” 


during any election c’rca 6954. 


Your Turn, National Savings. 
Couiectors of provocative publicity 
pieces weren't sure how many marks to 
give the recent bankers’ entry: “If you 
have a television set it’s time you had 


Y 


} 


ey 


——. 


CHARIVARIA 


a cheque-book.”” However, if the Radio 
and Television Retailers’ Association 
comes out with the slogan in reverse 
they can be tied equal. 


Dreaming of a Whitehall Christmas 

Orrers of Christmas trees from 
friendly Continental towns and indus- 
tries must not be snapped up too 
readily by our municipal authorities, 
says a stern bulletin from the Forestry 
Commission. Many kinds of tree cannot 
be allowed into the country at all, and 
others involve the issue of licences, 
quarantine at the quayside, inspection 
by an officer of the appropriate Agri- 
cultural Department, restriction to an 
officially approved display site and 
complete destruction by fire when 
Christmas is over. Any parcels hanging 
from the branches must be securely 
tied with the statutory red tape. 


Flight of Fancy 
WITH never-never tickets I 
Could now fulfil my plan 
Of seeing Naples ere I die 
And paying when I can. 


Dear, Dim Days 

Tuese days, when scientific and other 
publications are ful! of the new-fangled 
space flight and the destruction of 
Pacific islands at the touch of a button, 


there is a comforting lack of sophistica- 
tion about the Electrical Times headline, 
about 


“Gloucestershire to be Told 


Electricity.” 


Wholesome Entertainment 
IN a tribute to British actors Sir 
Beverley Baxter, M.P., points out in a 
film review that they “look as if they 
613 


could drive a golf ball a decent length 
and smoke a pipe when they return to 
their fireside.” Sir Kenneth Barnes, 
M.A., is hastily revising his curriculum 
at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 


Original Sin Note 
Many will share 
Rathbone Dunnico, 
Becontree Juvenile Court, his disgust 
at the behaviour of boys in approved 
schools who “ when justices visit, and in 
make no 


with Mr. H 


chairman of the 


the presence of a master... 
effort to stop swinging from the branches 
of trees in the grounds.”” This kind of 
thing must obviously cease. Only the 
narrowest of dividing lines separates 
boys swinging from trees and visiting 
justices swinging from them 


Stork Warning 
BRIGHTON postmen, 

disciplinary code, will be liable to severe 

punishment after six delivery errors; 


, 


under a new 








if the scheme works well it may be 
extended to maternity hospitals 


Leave Us Our s to Weep With 

STARTLING foretastes of commercial 
television fare offered by Mr 
Maurice Winnick in an evening paper 
interview. After claiming to know what 
the public wanted he said “I have an 
idea for the first week which is going 
to knock your eye right out.”” If he can 
keep this up we should all be back on 


were 


steam radio after a fortnight. 


Down to the Stars 

Drive-in 
rapidly in America that airline pilots ar 
asking for a detailed list, with latitudes 


cinemas have spread so 


and longitudes, to act as a navigational 





aid. Any inclination to fly low and get 
a free look will soon wear off when they 
find nine screens out of ten showing a 
madman -at - the - controls - port -engine - 
gone - thousand - miles - from - anywhere- 
and-a-time-bomb-in-the-luggage epic. 


Neck and Neck 

Part of the Minister of Transport’s 
plan to reduce the nuisance of engine 
noise at London airport includes the 
planting of trees. He calculates that 
these should reach an effective height 
and density about the time that the 
noiseless aircraft engine is perfected. 


Objection Sustained 

One side-issue of the French security 
leakage has been a pistol duel planned 
by two Paris barristers. ‘This has been 
forbidden, however, by Maitre de 
Haraud, leader of the Paris Bar, who 


an ® 


felt that their differences should be 
settled by peaceful means. They will 
now fire writs at each other until one 
succumbs. 


No Retirement Yet 

Reports that an American million- 
airess has taken up. dental surgery in 
New York have come as a shock to 
National Health Service dentists in this 
country, How much money do you need 
to stifle the vocational urge? 


The “Pen” in “ Penicillin” 

‘Tue danger that the glut of doctors 
may in time lead to their queueing up 
for jobs at the employment exchange 
has alarmed medical students. ‘They see 
handwriting added to their syllabus any 
day now, with insistence on a standard 
of penmanship adequate for the 
necessary signing-on. 


Decline and Fall 
Tue Consort yearned for 
Mr. Paxton built a shrine, 
And between them they devised a 
dream of Crystal. 
Now they listen far away beyond the 
great dividing line 
For the rate-assisted pop of starter’s 
pistol. 


culture, 
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CO-EXISTENTIALISM 


ECENT diplomatic develop- 

ments have led to considerable 

readjustments in the Foreign 
Office’s course of instruction on etiquette 
for prospective diplomats. Little time 
and effort nowadays are wasted on 
hand-kissing and bowing from the 
waist, but no candidate can expect to 
pass out well unless he demonstrates a 
capacity to drink at least twenty-five 
vodka toasts and still remain able to 
stand. It is also an advantage to be able 
to wear paper hats with aplomb, and to 
know how to sing in unison. Gramo- 
phone records, when available, of 
eminent songsters like Mr. Malenkov, 
Colonel Nasser and Pandit Nehru are 
used to familiarize candidates with what 
may be required of them in this con- 
nection. 

Candidates for the Far Eastern 
service receive instructions in sitting 
cross-legged and in performing intricate 
Oriental dance movements. Here a film 
of a tour undertaken through Borneo 
by Mr. Maleolm MacDonald, British 
Commissioner-General fer South East 
Asia, is very serviceable. It shows the 
Commissioner-General disporting him- 
self with the Dyaks in a manner which 
is the envy of every aspiring diplomat. 
Chewing betel nut, playing leap-frog 
and blind man’s buff, and other intima- 
tions of informality are inculcated. 

More difficult, however, than such 
matters of mere behaviour is the mental 
conditioning required, Without practice, 

















“It's agreed then. If he starts to sing 
we all walk out.” 
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not everyone can readily summon up a 
smile’ at jokes directed against the 
Christian religion, and old habits of 
mind sometimes persist to the point of 
finding it difficult convincingly to 
denigrate British rule in India and other 
instances of “colonialism’’—though 
where this happens the candidate con- 
cerned is usually advised to go to the 
Treasury or the Home Office. A severe 
test at the passing-out session which has 
failed many a promising candidate is to 
burst into fits of laughter at one of Mr. 
Molotoy’s or Mr. Vyshinsky’s roguish 
remarks directed against American 
imperialism and A-bomb diplomacy. 
Undoubtedly, the most difficult part 
of the course is that designed to inculcate 
an abiding sense of the importance of 
cold-shouldering friends and _ being 
ingratiating with enemies. Standards 
are high, and failures far outnumber 
passes, while honours are few and far 
between. An ingenious method em- 
ployed, which has produced good 
results, is to arrange a cocktail party at 
which there are present, among others, 
a seedy-looking exile who fought with 
the R.A.F. in the war and a minor 
Iron Curtain diplomat. Candidates are 
required to ignore the exile’ without 
being ostensibly rude, and to get into 
friendly conversation with the diplomat. 
It is a searching test, and the candidate 
who comes through it best is awarded 
the Mountbatten Exhibition, nearly all 
of whose holders have subsequently had 
brilliant careers m the Diplomatic 
Service. M. M. 


Star-Crossed 


CAST my horoscope and found 
That I should be 
A millionaire when I was forty-three; 
A millionairea mullionaire! 
At forty-three. 


I cast my horoscope away; 

Aquarius, 

It was unkind to plan my future thus 
And then to make me one of those 
Who miss the bus. 


And Saturn, too, who rose to make 

This fortune mine, 

What use your grand zodiacal design 
To one who tries astrology 

At forty-nine? NORMAN HALL 
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Much speculation has been aroused by a composition labelled ITA in the Exhibition of Rococo Art 
from Bavaria at the Victoria and Albert Museum 





One American in Paris 





Reality and Illusion By 


told, to write about Paris, par- 

ticularly for Parisians. Sometimes 
I do not leave my terrace, or if I do, 
only to go to the kiosk on the corner for 
a paper or to the tabac for Gauloises 
or perhaps to walk a few miles of 
ordinary streets looking in the windows 
of stores, looking at other people looking 
I should learn the real 


I DO not see enough of Paris, I am 


in the stores, 
Paris. 

I know a small bar on the left bank 
only four tables on the sidewalk, near 
one of the Seine bridges. In an hour of 
sitting there I have witnessed four 


accidents, minor ones, and refereed 


their passionate resolution in which 


emotion and logic have drawn my 
applause. ‘This is not the real Paris. 

I have peeked in windows, stumbled 
into courtyards, watched with zxsthetic 
lasciviousness the lovely legs and the 
undulating progress of young women 
who measure the pavement as an inch 
worm measures a leaf. This is not the 
real Paris. 

I have eaten too much in small 
restaurants where the food was so 
delicious that one would prefer to die 
of over-cating rather than to miss the 
next flavour. But this is not a real Paris 
restaurant. I have missed the essence. 

For an hour J have watched a man on 
the street selling small dancing figures, 
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JOHN STEINBECK 


secretly actusted by a thread behind 
his back. This is not Paris. 

I have strolled among mountains of 
vegetables and surreptitiously pinched 
a cabbage or scorned with sophistication 
an artichoke (of the species of an ancient 
camel), ‘This is not Paris. 

I have ached with tired people coming 
from work pushing the pedals of their 
bicycles like rundown mechanical toys 
and I have stood beside a despairing 
workman and with the wine in both of 
us, helped him to denounce “them” 
the “them” who make life hard—-the 
rich and powerful and heartless. This 
is not Paris. 

And I have lived regally too 
emerged from an expensive maison of 
intolerance, accompanied by beautiful 
and sweet-smelling women and have 
seen in the dawn light the look of the 
tumbrel in the eyes of people going to 
work, 

I hardly dare mention an experience 
or a place because it is not the right 
place nor the true experience. What in 
the name of Paris is the real Paris? 
If I descend into the sewers——they are 
the wrong sewers. An abattoir? | 
should have seen them kill horses. The 
National Assembly? Wrong day—! 
should have seen it last week. 

I know the answer. No Paris | can 
see is the real Parisexcept to me—I must 
learn to be sure of this. Paris is the 
personal and private property of each 
one of millions of Parisians, and not one 
of them will tolerate my tampering with 
his Paris. I have only one choice. I must 
get a little Paris of my own and defend 
it against all others as the real Paris. 

In the grey dawn I dress and go to 
walk because sleep seems irrelevant. 
The pigeons stalk along like stallions 
and the sparraws are fighting so fiercely 
on the pavement that I must walk around 
them. I smell new baked bread and see 
dear women scuttling home holding the 
long loaf under their shawls. The pink 
light behind blackens the chimney pots 
and that curious perfume of morning 
delights the air so that an excited wind 
My friend of the 


have 


rises and subsides. 
kiosk takes down her shutters and 
arranges her papers. A taxi cruises by, 
the driver glancing hopefully toward 
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me, until he sees by my gait that I 
am going out, not coming home. 

I do not speak French. I have been 
told by many that because of this I can 
never know Paris. But I am coming to 
believe that exactly because of this I can 
see a kind of Paris more clearly. 1 am 
not confused by words. I can see colour 
and line and movement, can hear the 
overtone of speech without being drawn 
into it. The city is music of one piece 
to me, with no part over-emphasized. 

I stop for coffee. A heavy-eyed waiter 
patiently corrects my pronunciation and 
spills my cup. There is a picture 
theatre next door. A girl comes hurrying 
along on her way to work ... perhaps 
to an office, or behind the counter of a 
store. She pauses and looks around 
herself to see that her stocking seams 
are straight, then hurries on until the 
photographs in front of the theatre draw 
her. She stands and studies them—an 
Italian actress of pneumatic proportions 

my girl straightens her shoulders and 
throws out her bust. A sultry child 
from the great wise world of Hollywood 

my girl tosses her head. A leading 
man, black haired, black eyed, black 
passionate, stares at my girl from the 
picture until her lashes droop and she 
offers promise for promise and her hand 
rises to her upflung hip—for a moment. 
And then she hurries on-—stocking 
seams straight and her hand like a tidy 
squirrel searching for loose strands of 
hair. How beautiful she is in the 
morning. Hlow beautiful is her city in 
the morning. But this is not the real 
Paris. 

















The Road-Warden 


Somerset County Council is providing a road safety warden with a black beret, because her brown one ws 
not part of an authorized warden’s garb and makes a schoolchildren’s crossing illegal.—-Daily Telegraph 


ITH us ther was a lady, soth to seye, To passen her, ne her streit reule defye. 
That was a gentil warden of the weye. Her cap up-on her lokkes crulle was blak; 

By morwe at the scole wolde she stonde: Whyt was the cote that heng up-on her bak, 
The yonge girles hadde she in honde And was the signe of her fraternitee. 
To kepen hem fro daunger, everichoon, A sauvetewif, and that a greet, was she. 
That they withouten harme sholde goon, Lud was her voys, and cler as any bel, 
And alle scathlesse wende from side to side; Ther with she coude shoute and snibben wel, 
‘To hem a frénd she was, and eek a guide Thogh it were harsh, and somdel out of tune. 
At goyng in and comyng out al-so. Whiles, she seyde, her cap was al of brune; 
Al feerless in the middes wolde she go, Yet certes it was al ageyn the lawe 
And holde a-loft a bord up-on a prop Sith of a brune cap men han non awe 
Wher-on ther was y-writ a mighty sror. Ther-fore of blak it was y-wrought withalle 
Ther nas no enginer that dorste trye Lightly she rood; I noot how men her calle 


G. H. Vain 





Beside the Point 


T was, as I recalled at a luncheon 
given in honour of M. Henri de 
Peyerimhoff de Fontenelle at the 

French Embassy last week, shortly 
after I returned to the Foreign Office 
from my first appointment to one of 
His Majesty’s embassies abroad, that 
I was introduced to the poetry of 
Claudel. I had been dining with a 
cousin of M. Clemenceau, whom | had 
met previously in Paris while I was on 
my way home from Madrid after paying 
a brief visit to Constantinople, and | 
will always be grateful to him for the 
act of generosity and enchantment which 
he performed that night. He opened 
his slim volume of Claudel’s poems and, 
in that exquisitely un-English accent 
which the French of the Vendée seem 
to have from birth, read me a secret 
memorandum which his cousin had 
written on the Agadir crisis. 

He was staying, | remember clearly, 
at a friend’s chambers in the Temple. 
We had walked back along the Embank- 
ment, which even to-day reminds me, 
although I fear I do not recall why, of 
the banks of the Elbe in Magdeburg, 
where I once discussed the absence of 
irony in. the middle-period Russian 
novel with a son of the Duke of 
Hesse-Maibug. As we turned our backs 
to the river to stroll up to Pump Court, 
a thought struck me which has occurred 
to me again and again during the past 
forty years. ‘The Temple, I mused, 
which was no doubt ill-mannered of me, 
forgive the innocent 


but one must 


“L've cut myself on the Cellophane.” 


By SIR 


gaucherie of youth, the Temple is the 
English Bastille. I felt that I had dis- 
covered a_ truth English 
character which was profound. 

I was not, myself, a witness of the 
fall of the Bastille, but then, as I console 
myself, neither was Carlyle. _ I have 
heard, however, an account of that 
unusual event from my father; to whom 
it was told, while he was once on a 
mission to Berlin, by a grandson of the 
Duc de Rochevin. It distresses me that 
the Lettres Philosophiques et Impolitiques 
of the Due are so little read by the 
My own 


about the 


younger generation to-day. 


copy, which was given to me on my 
third birthday by an aunt whose choice 
of presents was always as felicitous, has 


been my constant companion from 
Tcheran to Lisbon, and I still linger over 
his whimsical and civilized comments 
on life—La vieille n'est pas une jeune, 
mais elle est une femme—which cannot 
easily be translated into English, 
although I have heard them. rendered 
into Homeric couplets by a second 
attaché at Kabul. 

But, to return to the Temple, when 
I left there, on that heavy evening in 
July, 1914; I strolled back along the 
Embankment, with Clemenceau’s words 
on Agadir echoing in my mind. I was 
determined, so quick are the enthusiasms 
of the young, to telegraph my book- 
seller in Poitiers and ask him to send 
me a copy of Claudel’s poems. But, 
before continuing to my club, I looked 
in at the House of Commons for a few 
words with Edward 
Grey. It might 
seem, to say the least, 
unconventional for a 
junior clerk at the 
Foreign Office to be 
on such intimate 
terms with the 
Foreign Secretary, 
but those were more 
urbane days, and it 
has always been my 
fate throughout my 
life to find the 
company of the 
distinguished men of 
affairs and men of 
letters of their day 
agreeable. 

Edward 
618 


Grey, 


H*R* 
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remember, was not gay that evening. 
As he took me by the arm, excusing 
himself from a conversation with the 
Prime Minister, and led me -out 
on to the Terrace, which has always 
reminded me, as I then remarked, 
of the banks of the Danube at Ujvidek, 
he gazed silently at the lights which 
glimmered along the Embankment. 
“Soon,” he soliloquized, “all the lamps 
in London will be put out, and we will 
not see them lit again until to-morrow.” 
I believe that I was given then, in his 
wisely casual manner, Edward Grey’s 
first indication that he held no hope for 
peace in Europe, and my mind carried 
back to a dinner I had been privileged 
to attend only a year before as the guest 
of the German Emperor. I realized 
that I might never be his guest 
again.. This, I thought, would be the 
end of Europe. 

Edward Grey bid me adieu, and | 
turned up Whitehall on my way to 
St. James’s. I stopped to say good night 
to Duff Cooper, who was then resident 
clerk at the Foreign Office, and whom, 
even then, I had remarked as one of the 
country’s future leaders. He teld me 
that a friend had called for me earlier 
in the evening. I took the stranger’s 
card and knew, before I had looked at 
the name, that it was Arthur Balfour's. 
On the back was written, in that 
delicately careless script which I always 
suspected he had cultivated while 
discussing Hegel with Haldane, the 
following message: “Can you call 
this evening? Claudel is 
Paris and is asking to meet 
I was, I must admit now, not surprised. 
I said good night to Duff and called 
a cab. 


over from 
you.” 


Henry Fairut 


& 


Quite Clear Now? 


“Over the domestic jungle, Mr. Butler 
reigns unchallenged monarch. His men 
hold all the junior appointments.” 

“London Diary” in The New Statesman 
and Nation 


‘*Mr. Butler cannot have had much of a 
say, as anybody can sce by studying the 
names. Not one of Mr. Butler’s pupils has 
had as much as a mention.” 

“Political Diary” in The Observer 
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Council of Perfection By 


UST before the war a man 

murdered a girl, and the police got 

him before the newspaper photo- 

graphers could take a_ picture 
of him. And there seemed to be 
no pictures of him anywhere. The 
reporters rushed off to see the man’s 
wife, but she had sensibly disappeared, 
leaving the house securely locked up. 
One reporter burgled the house—he 
broke in through a transom over the 
back door. And there in the living-room, 
in a silver frame, was a group photo- 
graph of a cricket team, with the names 
of the members underneath. 

One of them was the murderer, and 
the reporter was able to climb out of the 
house again with the photograph, and 
his newspaper was able to publish an 
exclusive picture of the man. 

What scandalized some people about 
the incident—apart from those codgers 
who are always muttering about “in- 
vasion of privacy” and such—was the 
fact that the reporter omitted to return 


the silver frame. It is satisfactory to be 
able to report that such a thing probably 
could not happen to-day. 

For now we have—right in our midst 
in Bell Yard, Fleet Street—a General 
Council of the Press, ordinarily known 
as the Press Council. And among the 
well informed—including toughened 
observers not given to sentimental 
exaggeration or lyrical enthusiasm—the 
consensus is that the prestige and 
influence of the Press Council is already 
so great that if a similar situation were 
to arise now it is very nearly certain that 
it could bring such pressure to bear 
upon the editor concerned that the 
reporter would be virtually compelled to 
return that silver frame. 

Admittedly, the state of affairs is a 
good deal less roaringly sensational than 
was on all sides freely predicted about 
the time the idea of a Press Council was 
first getting mooted. Indeed the whole 
course of events is one of those English 
courses of events which nurture the 
illusion that if we ever 
did have a revolution 
here the upshot 
would be some such 
terrifically _ striking 
upheaval in our way 
of life as a change in 
the dates of Bank 
Holidays or getting 








different coloured 
2}d. stamps. 

It is nearly eerie, 
sitting in the Bell 
Yard headquarters 
to-day, to recall the 
views held about 
a possible Press 
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Council at the time—only seven years 
ago—of the sessions of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Press, whose mountainous 
labours were responsible for the birth of 
the Council. 

There were those who were prepared 
to state categorically that the whole 
thing was part of a plot by Messrs. 
Herbert Morrison and Aneurin Bevan 
to seize power, starting by subjecting 
our free Press, guardian of our liberties, 
to an iron totalitarian control. Milton 
was freely quoted. 

Leading Liberals, with hardly a 
deposit between them, came back into 
prominence with news that this would 
probably be the end of everything for 
which we had stood foursquare. 

Conversely, Labour spokesmen 
opined that unless we set up a Press 
Council—and that swiftly—the mono- 
polistic and ogreist alliance of Press 
Lords and mighty advertisers would 
push forward at ever increasing speed to 
the accomplishment of their extra- 
ordinarily fell purposes, and what would 
happen next would be Fascism. Further- 
more, they said, if there were a Press 
Council it would pretty soon rout out 
and uncover such abominable and reek- 
ing masses of malfeasance, sinister 
influences, corruption and deception of 
the public as would rouse the people of 
this country to declare in unmistak- 
ably clarion fashion that No, a thousand 
times, No. 

It was in June 1949 that the Com- 
mission, which had started sitting in 
April 1947, rushed out its Report and 
said there did most certainly ought to 
be a Press Council. Such was the 
revolutionary temper and ambiance ot 
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those times that the Royal Commission 
actually recommended that in addition 
to proprietors and editors and other 
there should be “‘lay’ 
about 20 per cent of the 


journalists, . 
members 
total. Even the Chairman, if you please, 
was to be lay. 

And in Parliament a Private Member 
went to the length of introducing a Bill 
which would have compelled the Press to 
have a Council along those lines. 

Fortunately the newspaper 
prietors and the journalists’ 
ization had in the meantime not been 
idle, and everyone was very much 
relieved to hear that they had already 
Council 


pro- 
organ- 


agreed to set up a Press 
voluntarily, with high standards and 
ideals and everything, so that clearly 
there was no need for legislation, and 
the Bill faded away. 

The proprietors, editors, and others 
saw at once that all this talk of bringing 
laymen into the projected Council was 
the sheerest nonsense. Whatever next? 
they exclaimed, and put that little idea on 
the shelf for keeps. With that out of 


the way, they were able to get ahead 


planning the job of seeing that the 
British Press stays pure and good, and 
stands no nonsense either 

Nobody © was 


surprised when, in 


February 1953, the President of the 
Institute of Journalists expressed the 
view that “The Press Council, when it 
is fully in being, will be the greatest 
stride forward British journalism has 
ever taken. Its very existence will safe- 
guard and raise professional standards, 
and it will enable the industry as a whole 
to present a united front in challenging 
any attempt from any quarter to 
interfere with the free access to news 
and with true freedom of expression.” 
Just at present this safeguarding and 
challenging is done from two rooms at 
the top of this building in Bell Yard. 
Heading a part-time staff of two, the 
part-time Secretary is jovial, energetic 
Mr. Alan Pitt Robbins, c.8.&., a recently 
retired former Parliamentary Cor- 
respondent of The Times. His part-time 
assistant is Miss Phyllis Deakin, also 
from The Times. ‘There are no typists 
or other secretarial assistance. ‘There 
hardly could be, because the total annual 
expenditure on safeguarding and. chal- 
lenging has been limited to £2,500 per 
annum. 
Naturally, Mr 
Miss Deakin are kept 


typing letters and sticking on stamps, 


\lan Pitt Robbins and 
rather busy, 


because there is really quite a bit of 
work and correspondence involved in 
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carrying out the official objects of the 


Council, even though these consist 


merely in “preserving the established 
freedom of the British Press,’ “main 


British 


and half a dozen other chores, 


taining the character of the 
Press,” 
such as trying to make journalists more 
educated and keeping a keen eye on 
anything that looks like a monopolistic 
tendency. 

I remarked that 
ogres pretty thick on the ground thes 


with dragons and 


days, and often moving fast, it seemed, 
in a way, a pity that the full Council 

as distinct from the General Purposes 
Committee—-meets only four times a 
Mr. Robbins pointed out that on 


whose 


year 
of the members of the Council 
fares to meetings are paid out of the 
£2,500 Aberdeen, and his 
attendance is liable to cost very litth 
less than £16. Quarterly mectings ar 


best 


lives in 


some of the 
newspaper proprictors and say “Why 
couldn't that chap stump up a bit more 


Some people look at 


for the good work? He's rolling in the 


stuff.” 
lots of them would be only too happy 
Thev love the Council, and 


The answer seems to be that 


to do so 
they are public-spirited enough to face 
the risk that it might suddenly and, as it 











were, cannibalistically, denounce them. 
The trouble is that if they did that it 
would be a sinister attempt to gain total 
control, and as such would be sternly 
resisted by the representatives of the 
working journalists, or else the working 
journalists would be forced to stump up 
something extra, which heaven forbid. 
Two thousand five hundred per annum 
is best. 

Cranks in considerable 
people who imagine they have been 
insulted by the Press, or had their 
privacy invaded, or been harmed in 
their neighbourhood by just not being 
mentioned by the Press at all, assail 
Mr. Robbins by letter and in person, 
and are gently soothed by him. 

“It often helps people,” says Mr. 
Robbins, ‘‘to feel that somebody cares, 
or at any rate knows.” 

The Council has, of course, during 
its first full year of existence, recently 
completed, conducted a number of full- 
dress inquiries and made pronounce- 
ments. At least one editor is probably 
still smarting from a nasty slap on the 
wrist. And it is said by people who 
should know that despite the Council’s 
meagre resources Fleet Street editors 
really do sometimes pause in the com- 
mission of some sub-standard act to 
think, in reverent awe, of the Press 
Council. 

So far as the general. public is con- 
cerned, the whole existence of the 
Council must be regarded as thoroughly 
reassuring. For instance, when the 
Council states that while some attacks 
on journalistic exploitation of sex are 


numbers, 
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exaggerated, it is desirable to keep a 
sharp watch on this entire situation, 
one knows that these are no wretched 
laymen speaking. When they want to 
know, expertly, the rights and wrongs 
of such things, they have the benefit of 
the advice of one of their active 
members, Mr. W. Emsley Carr, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
News of the World. Or, if the Council 
wishes to give the public a truer 
perspective on, say, the glorification of 
criminals, or some other aspect of what 
is so loosely called “sensationalism,” 
well, they can take the advice of their 
member, Mr. H. Ainsworth, of The 
People. 

In general it may be said that the 
General Council of the Press is about as 
English an institution as you could come 
across; it is as fragrantly English as the 
betting laws, and the tourist agencies 
ought to take Americans on trips to it. 

It is a pity its efforts on behalf of Press 
freedom are not rather better publicized. 
But it need hardly be said that, for the 
best possible reasons, reporters arc 
strictly excluded from its meetings. 


** CORRECTION 


Mrs. Esther Pett of 92, Depot Lines, 
Karachi, was fined for ‘failing to keep her 
dog under control.’ An _ earlier report 
stating that she was ‘arrested for cheating, 
robbery, stabbing and kidnapping’ was 
erroneous.’ —Datwn 


That was the dog. 
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“ Sunday again 


Spote in Yugoslavia By HUGO 


URING a recent holiday 
in Yugoslavia 1 happened 
to share the Dubrovnik 
taxi with a public school 
Englishman of about 
thirty-five. He was 

dressed in the manner of our richer 
fathers—not blankly, wizenedly Edward- 
ian like the jeunes mariés of the Kings 
Road, 5.W., but more naturally so. 

We came off the same ship, yet only 
now converged, picking our way across 
planks and trolley-rails buried in coal 
dust, and coincided on a road where 
about thirty people, sprinkled with 
uniforms, were waiting for a tram with 
that sluggishness of winter flies which 





marks the inhabitants of Communist 
countries in their spare time. 
Mysteriously a man was waiting for 
us, having misjudged our point of exit 
from the pathless sidings by only a few 
yards. His vehicle was the kind used 
to ferry prep. school teams to away 
matches in the ‘twenties. He shunted 
it forward fast and braked by engaging 
a violently low gear, feeling backwards 
as he did so although no competition 
was in sight. 
The English 
genuine discrepancy) had so 
luggage that it put us both in crimped 
misery, but the sincerity of his apology 
Besides, he knew where the 
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gentleman (I felt a 
much 


atoned. 




















1 don't feel a bit like painting.” 


CHARTERIS 


hotel was and could speak German, 
Russian and Croat, all of which he tried 
on the driver—a Turk who was not 
easily weaned from thinking us Germans 

Once in motion the luggage became 
a blessing in that it blinkered us from 
the probable and even perhaps acted 
as ballast. After a mile I had discovered 
that I was in the presence of Lionel 
Spote, an occasional contributor to 
both the Manchester Guardian and the 
Economist. 

While talking he 


neck to get a view of why we 


kept craning his 
were 
swerving and hooting when no other 
car ever passed. He noticed how much 
I noticed his anxiety and after a time 





explained: “After a year of persuading 
myself and the British public that the 
Germans must be rearmed-—a year of 
getting abusive letters from Bevanites 
and Communists telling me what the 
Germans are really like when I was 
cooped up by them for five years—lI 
felt I wanted to rest in some place that 
was neither East nor West. The first 
thing that happens then is this—a 
scenic railway in which one is mistaken 
for a German.” 

He spoke with the 
egotism of one who sees himself partly 
in press-cuttings, and at the next 
shrieking corner he closed his eyes so 
conspicuously that I did think “Crikey! 
Spote of the Guardian being pushed 
around like this.” 

His frequent utterance of the word 
“German” must have touched off 
something in the Turk, for now above 
the luggage appeared an immense 
index finger and we heard “Germans 
no good. Australians good. Germans 
no good. Me Dachau Ahaaa.” 


ceremonious 


ae 
1% 


Spote closed his eyes. At last he 
said “Oh.” Then to me quietly: “One 
came purposely to a_ country that 
hadn’t got Germany on the brain—to a 
country, furthermore, which might 
offer one some hope for Communism 
and therefore some hope for the tor- 
mented world. At any rate that’s why 
I came to Yugoslavia...” 

“Yugoslavia no good. Australia good. 
Yugoslavia : er 

Spote winced. 

The shout from the front had been 
peremptory and final. It was followed by 
a hand like a ham waved back and forth 
above thé luggage as though signalling 
no goal, wash-out. 

Spote rapped out “Perhaps you could 
tell us if we’re nearly there.” 

The wash-out signal was repeated. 

To take Spote’s mind off everything 
I asked him about his time as a P.o.W., 
having been one myself. 

“TI had rather a curious war,” he 
said willingly and with a touch of com- 
placency-cum-irony. “I was taken 
prisoner twice—with an interval of four 
years—on each occasion by the same 
German. | was also liberated—you may 
believe it or not—by the game unit 
twice. Admittedly the German was one 
of a fairly common type. The kind that 
kept The Times casualty lists fat till the 
last day of war. One of those lean 
adolescents with sandy hair and burnt- 
out eyes, partly fifteen, partly seventy. 
Exalté weasel—a type true enough 
but he had a heart-shaped birthmark on 
his neck. He got me in Lillers in ’forty 
and again at Bastogne in ‘forty-four. In 
between I was liberated by the Ox and 
Bucks . posted home during the 
Runstedt offensive . transit-camp 
... pushed into the line~cooks, type- 
writers and sanitary clerks. First thing 
I knew was the exalté weasel coming out 
of a bush as far away as the Turk there. 
He shot me in the leg. A few days later 
I was lying in bed when the Ox and 
Bucks came in. One of their sergeants 
recognized me. “ You again?’’ he said. 
“We'll ave to send you ’ome registered 
this time. Huh, huh.” 

Spote’s laugh ended limp. He 
savoured his story-—but only so far. 
Beyond a point it still hurt. He bared 
his teeth and narrowed his eyes. 
“You'll appreciate what it cost me to 
favour German rearmament.”’ 

Suddenly the tyres howled. The 
luggage rose and leaned back on us. The 
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Turk talked rapidly and went on. Spote 
had closed his eyes. 

“So. When I wrote my leaders | 
kept beside me such books as A World 
Apart and The Dark Side of the Moon. 
Only thus could I suppress the phantom 
of the exalté weasel with a birthmark.” 

We came to a halt. Nesting the 
exorbitant fare in his groin the Turk 
took Spote by the sleeve and, trapping 
him in his breath, whispered “ Yugo- 
slavia *4 y" 

Spote looked ill. 

While signing in, an elderly Hungarian 
told Spote in German that for three 
summers Mr. Zilliacus with his family 
and governess had stayed next door, 
guest of the Marshal. 

I was toying with the governess of 
Mr. Zilliacus when Spote, who for the 
moment seemed to need me, said 
“Let’s for God’s sake look at the sea 
and the sun. After all, that’s the point, 
isn’t it?” 

The Hungarian called after us that 
Mr. Eden had been in Belgrade. Spote 
caught his lower lip and became 
hunched, one shoulder lower than the 
other. 

On the terrace we would no doubt 
at once have given ourselves over to 
comparisons unfavourable to Monte 
Carlo and Amalfi had not our attention 
been held by the many people at the 
many tables, and below in tiers, down to 
the bathing rock, under cork trees, 
palms, all talking as with one mouth 
German, resonantly and confidently. 

I saw Spote’s face sag into a moment 
of intense hypochondria. 

To cheer him up I said 
that lovely girl.” 

Bleakly his eye travelled—not where 
I intended but to a closer blonde in 
slacks and Chinese house-coat, who was 
sitting with her back to us and smoking, 
like the man opposite her, from a long 
jade holder. I was appraising the 
athletic nature of her bangled wrist 
when suddenly she turned. It was a 
man... with a heart-shaped birthmark 
on his neck. 

He smiled at 
on accourt of Spote’s stare. 
he had to respond somehow. 
whispered something. I have 
wondered what. 

Later | discovered the man was a 
dancer in Copenhagen—and always had 
been, but by then Spote was back in 
Manchester. 


“Look at 


Spote—presumably 
Clearly 
Spote 
often 
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MUSICAL VARIATIONS 


HkWISON 


2 Clarinetti in A 
(actual sounds) 


Corno inglese 


(actnal sounds) 


2 Fagotti 
poco puff 





Shikari Days 


HE coming of autumn always 

brings a touch of sadness to the 

sportsman who lives in America, 
for he finds himself at a loose end. 
Wasping is over. ‘Tick-stalking is over. 
Worst of all, the mosquito season is a 
thing of the past. Nothing remains but 
the flies, and a big game hunter who has 
looked his mosquito in the eye and made 
it wilt can scarcely be expected to take 
more than a tepid interest in flies, One 
likes a tang of peril with one’s sport. 

Compared with the mosquito, what a 
miserable, coddled creature a fly is. It 
takes three weeks to breed a new 
generation of flies, and even then the 
temperature has to be seventy degrees. 
A spell of cold weather, and the fly 
simply turns its face to the wall and 
packs up. How different with the 
mosquito. ‘Two million dollars were 
spent in 1954 in efforts to keep mosquito 
eggs from hatching. Lamps, sprays and 
drenches without number were brought 
into action and oil in tons poured on the 
breeding grounds. And what happened? 
Did they quail? Did they falter? Not 
by a jugful. They came out in clouds, 
slapping their chests and whistling 
through their noses, many of them with 
stingers at both ends. 

Science has now established that the 
only mosquitoes that sting are the 
females. ‘The boy friends like to stay at 
home curled up with a good book. One 
pictures the male mosquito as a good- 
natured, easy-going sort of character, 
rather the G. P. Huntley type, and one 
can imagine him protesting feebly when 
the little woman starts out on a business 
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trip. The scene is the Jersey marshes, 
where mosquitoes collect in gangs. 

“Oh, no! I say! Dash it all, old girl, 
you aren’t going out again? At this time 
of night?” 

“T work better at night.” 

“Where are you off to now?” 

“New York.” 

“Dickens of a distance.” 

“Pooh!” 

“It’s all very well to say Pooh, but 
you know as well as I do that a mosquito 
can only fly two hundred yards.” 

“T can take the Holland Tunnel.” 

“Costs fifty cents.” 

“Oh, you think 
says the female 


of nothing but 
money,” mosquito 
petulantly. 

As an old hunter, one likes the 
story of the General who, captured 
by the Chinese in Korea, relieved the 
monotony of imprisonment by killing 
mosquitoes. His record was a 522- 
mosquito day in 1953, but his best all- 
over year was 1952, when he bagged 
twenty-five thousand four hundred 
and seventy-five. ‘The secret of success, 
he says, is to wait till the quarry flattens 
itself against the wall. The simple 
creature does not realize that the wall is 
whitewashed, and falls a ready prey to 
the man who, not letting a twig snap 
beneath his feet, sneaks up behind it 
with a handsomely bound copy of The 
History of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union. 

One likes the story, yes, but at the 
same time one shakes the head. Latitude 
must, of course, be allowed to a man in 
the General’s position, but that sort of 
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WODEHOUSE 


thing—socking a sitting mosquito 
would never do in keen sporting circles. 
There ‘is a rigid etiquette which all 
mosquito-hunters obey. We were 
sitting round in the club one night, I 
remember—old Colonel Jelliffe, ffoulkes- 
flosdyke, the explorer, and a few of the 
other chaps, when a sudden droning 
made itself heard in a pause of the 
conversation, and we realized imme- 
diately that it was either a jet plane 
which had got in and couldn’t get out or 
a mosquito. After a brief discussion we 
settled on the mosquito, and ffoulkes- 
ffosdyke stepped to the bell and 
pressed it. 

The smoking-room attendant 
appeared. 

“Oh, Willoughby,” said ffoulkes- 
ffosdyke in that quiet, even voice of his, 
“is my native bearer, ’Mbongo, there?” 

“Yes, sir. Waiting in the hall.” 

“Ask him to bring my elephant gun,”’ 
said ffoulkes-ffosdyke. “There may bea 
spot of danger here, fellows,” he went 
on in that same quiet tone, “but keep 
cool,” 

“Quite,” said Colonel Jelliffe.. ““That’s 
it in a nutshell. Don’t lose your heads, 
men. Coming right down to it, dash it, 
we’re all British, what?” (Or it may 
have been ‘What, what?” I was 
naturally a little keyed up at the time, 
and it is difficult to remember these 
things.) 

At this moment there was a whoosh 
and a smack, and we saw young Spelvin, 
a new member, standing there, a fly- 
swatter in his hand, pointing in triumph 
at the wall. 
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“Got him!” he said, meaning, of 
course, her. 

There was an awful silence. 
tfoulkes-ffosdyke who broke it. 

“In this club,” he said, and there was 
a steely ring in his voice, “‘gent/emen do 
not hunt mosquitoes with fly-swatters.”’ 

“Not done,” said Colonel Jelliffe. 

“Might just as well shoot a fox,” 
said ffoulkes-flosdyke. 

“Quite,” said Colonel _ Jelliffe. 
“'That’s ut in a nitshell.”’ (He was, of 
course, much stirred.) 

Spelvin slunk out. I don’t know 
what became of him, poor devil. 
Resigned next day, but where he went 
to I couldn’t tell you. Killing flies with 
a rolled-up newspaper in Equatorial 
Africa, I shouldn’t wonder. 

They say 1955 is going to be a good 
mosquito year. Let us hope so, for there 
are few more stirring sights than a 
mosquito meet with the men in their red 
coats and the hounds baying and all 
that sort of thing. 

Meet you in the Jersey marshes. 


It was 


a “a 


“The Prince, wearing dark glasses, and 
looking cool and comfortable in khaki shorts 
and shirt, stepped briskly from the Dakota 
aircraft which he had piloted from Entebbe 
and landed perfectly on the airfield.” 

The Bulawayo Chronicle 
Undercarriage all right ? 








Top-Level Contact 


WONDER what he’s really like, this wonder of the 
one-half earth? 

Of course, one has seen the photos, but one knows how little 
they're worth. 

A shave can make such a difference, and the voice leaves 
plenty of scope, 

And that curious smell of foreigners one always hopes is the 
soap. 

I must say, he does things nicely—that clock with the 
platinum face 

And this splendid silver cigar-box with the tape-recorder in 
the base 

Real good solid stuff, not just turned out for the trade. 

I'd like one of those myself. I wonder where he gets them 
made? 

Can't just ask him, unfortunately. The worst of this kind of 
show 

Never can ask the things one is really yammering to know. 

Wouldn’t make a good impression, which is what I’m being 
paid to make. 

Better get my right hand aired against the preliminary shake 


Formidable, some of these foreigners, doing it the way 
they do: 

Have to get a good grip early, in case he's been practising too 

Voice? Yes, comes out nicely. Must concentrate on carriage 
of the head, 

Especially when | move to meet him. And what was it that 
Madame said 

About keeping my weak eye open despite the dazzle of the 
lights? 

Can't quite remember the method: should have brought her 
along by rights. 

Bound to be pretty impressive, for all they say he’s a swine, 

With a hundred-and-twenty-odd mitlion against my seventy 
nine. 

Still, it’s the culture that counts, not the size of places on the 
map, 

And the figures are always phoney, and 
little chap. 

Pigeon-toed, or I’m a Dutchman; but tough, no doubt, in 


Gosh, what a funny 


his way. 
\h well, on with the motley. Now— what was it I had to say? 


P. M. Hensarp 
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In Front of the Iron Curtain 


The Truth about London in a Report by Members of the Cultural Mission attached to Spartak 


HERE can be no doubt that 
this important seaport is slowly 


recovering from the war against 
Fascism. ‘There are encouraging signs, 
too, that co-existence may prove pos- 
sible: we saw few armaments, and 
Londoners expressed only pleasure that 
we should want to see Marx’s grave. 
The journey on the 134 bus from 
Ieicester Square to the Broadway, 
Muswell Hill (where we went by 
accident) adds considerably to one’s 
knowledge of Western civilization. Our 
bus-conductor explained that the 
vehicles are painted red because they 
are manned by members of a militant 
trade union. He also confided that the 
late Queen Mary used a common brown 
worker's teapot, and that Sir W. 
Churchill, Stalin’s wartime comrade, 
started life as a bricklayer. We passed 
many luxurious restaurants, where 
workers and aristocrats could be seen 
cating together openly as they watched 
the traffic go by. Pizza, hot dogs, “two 


veg.,”’ mint rcck, aerated bread, Italian 
coffee and fried skates were all available. 
Food is costly, however: we saw many 
children ravenously sucking lumps of 
coloured ice in the streets. 

Camden ‘Town seemed to be the 
London shopping centre, although some 
workers came farther afield, to Tufnell 
Park or even Archway, for the margarine, 
turkey, salami, green peppers, grapes, 
sheeps’ heads and frozen strawberries 
with which the shops are crammed, 
(There are five shops to every twenty 
inhabitants. Some merchants, unable 
to find accommodation, pile their wares 
on to carts and shuffle miserably along 
the gutters, a few yards af a time.) 

Muswell Hill itself proved to be a 
busy, thriving hamlet. It is, in fact, 
known to Londoners as “the Venice of 
the north,” and is mentioned in H. 
Belloc. It was a Saturday morning, and 
despite the rain sturdy women stood 
selling the Daily Worker (the leading 
paper) at street corners. Children were 


“ According to this, Mr. Butler believes that we can double our standard of living 


within twenty-five years.’ 


’ 
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already crowding into the cinemas, 
where Hopalong Cassidy is almost as 
popular as in Asia. Broadway was gay 
with the sound of violin and trumpet as 
the village musicians went through 
their repertoire: unfortunately on that 
particular morning there was no Morris 
dancing. ‘The churches stood encour- 
agingly empty, and outside the humble 
bread shops queues of pale women 
workers waited, their purses tightly 
clenched, their ears flashing with gold 
ornaments. Through a loud-speaker 
fixed to the roof of his car an official 
was issuing instructions about a forth- 
coming Socialist meeting. ‘The workers 
were required to attend, and would be 
allowed to ask questions. But, as one 
citizen admitted to us, some people do 
not go to these meetings. Can it be that 
Queen Elizabeth is not-such a despot 
after all? 

Our bus-ride was in vain as it 
happened, for none of the inhabitants 
was sure of the whereabouts of Marx’s 
grave. Many of them spoke but little 
English (a common fault among 
Londoners, who come mostly from 
mid-Europe), and we were eventually 
directed to a luxurious department 
store. Here we spent a pleasant hour. 
The goods are displayed quite openly, 
and customers amuse themselves by 
moving things from counter to counter. 
Frocks cost anything up to three pounds. 
We saw one lady, evidently of Royal 
blood, buying three pairs of stockings at 
five and a half shillings a pair (about 
three roubles). 

During the rest of our stay we were 
able to fulfil our terms of reference by 
exploring the city, learning about its 
culture and customs, and meeting some 
of its people. And what a colourful 
crowd they make as they throng the 
streets neatly dressed in saris, old Army 
coats with little hoods, kilts, captured 
American uniforms, jumpers and skirts, 
or turbans! We often passed quite 
unnoticed in our fur hats. 

New skyscrapers have sprung up on 
all sides, novibly the Pearl Assurance 
premises in Holborn and a large abbey 
not far from the Houses of Parliament. 
The abbey is nearing completion, and 
doubt the scaffolding will 
Already it is used for 


soon no 
be removed. 
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weddings. Incidentally, it was touching 
to see that in spite of the empty churches 
the English still partly cling to their 
religious traditions. Many shopkeepers 
exhibited a bold reminder of their faith 
—placards reading “Only 45 days to 
Christmas,” which are altered daily. 

Thanks to the Ministry of House and 
Garden, the London housing pro- 
gramme has made rapid progress. On 
all sides one sees blocks of middle-class 
flats openly offered for sale at 900,000 
roubles, in contrast with the older 
houses which change hands for the 
value of the curtains and linoleum. 
An interesting relic of British insular 
thought is the custom of offering a 
luxurious mansion as a “sacrifice” 
when the owner is forced to undertake 
the hazards of a sea voyage. 

While Britain is as nearly classless as 
an efficiently-run State can be, some 
minor distinctions must be noted. The 
under-privileged, of which it cannot be 
denied many remain, form the “miiddle” 
class, thus leaving the bottom end of 
the scale for the dogs, cats, and 
budgerigars, which, in the Englishman’s 
proud belief, so nearly resemble him in 
intelligence. Above the middle comes 
the “working” class (whose merit is 
recognized by higher wages and superior 
housing and education); and higher still 
are placed fashion models or ““dummics” 
(upon which clothes are draped and 
pinned in the making), television per- 
formers, and the Royal Family—whose 
most trivial actions have almost the 
news value of the lighter doctrinary 
pronouncements of our Commissars. 

Statistics show that the middle classes 
marry at thirty-five to forty and have 
their children at twenty-three to twenty- 
seven. Divorce is by mutual agreement, 
one parent having custody of the 
children and the other the right to 
kidnap them twice a year. The average 
annual middle-class income less rent 
and tax is 5,500 roubles, from which 
9,000 roubles must be deducted for 
school and university fees. Scholarships 
are only for the richer working classes. 
Dogs must be carried on escalators. 

Politicians form a separate class. 
They are publicly reviled but hand- 
somely rewarded, their wages being 
classified as “expenses,” which is the 
highest category. For this they work 
night shifts in Parliament, and during 
the day do social work in the bazaars of 
the city. 


It is well worth the journey by taxi to 
Hammersmith (where Chekhov is per- 
formed in English) to see a typical 
middle-class home. Londoners are 
fanatical gardeners, and are already 
preparing for the spring by laying waste 
their plots and burning up the vegetation. 
They have a proverb: “All the bulbs 
go at once,” which our smiling host 
(a university teacher of democratic 





ideology) quoted as he led us into his 
darkened entrance-hall. Here are 
stored the children’s tricycles—one of 
the human touches which abound in 
these little lath-and-plasterboard dwell- 
ings. Warmth is provided by cloth 
“sausages”’ placed between door and 
floor. The evening meal is brawn curry 
(an echo of past Imperialism), eaten 
from the lap. Beer and tea are drunk in 


























great quantities from mugs donated, as 
a gesture to culture, by the Corporations 
of Worthing and New Brighton. Neigh- 
hours call in to purchase stamps to the 
value of twopence halfpenny, and the 
“shared telephone,” by which two 
households may converse without the 
connivance of the authorities, is another 
source of inexpensive pleasure, 

By contrast the working-class home 
is a gay and attractive place, the stores 
competing for their “higher purchase” 
custom by offering three-piece rosewood 
suites, old-gold or apple-green silk 
upholstery, and free canteens of knives. 
Carpets are lavishly patterned, and 


exquisitely coloured statuettes adorn 


every niche. Education is free, rent is 
“ground-nut” or “peppercorn,”  i.c. 
nominal, and the landlords themselves 
paint the front doors and tend the front 
gardens. Marriage takes place among 
workers between fifteen and twenty, by 
consent of the magistrates. Divorce is 
unknown. 


We received the impression that 





Londoners have little time for recreation 
in their gallant drive for an economic 
foothold in the world of to-day. For 
instance, the Victoria Memorial (the 
great sports stadium outside Bucking- 
ham Palace) deserted. 
There was hardly even a dock strike, 
and so keen and industrious are the 
London workers that the evening news- 
papers are often ready for sale shortly 
after breakfast. 

Offices ‘present a bustling picture. 
The English love of home life is reflected 
in the thoughtful sex-differentiation of 
wage-rates, which gives women workers 
the lighter mechanical tasks, from 
which they are able to turn constantly 
to sew buttons, knit for their lovers, or 
telephone their little children. 

On the question of the British twenty- 
hour weck it was not possible to gain a 
satisfactory answer, However, the home- 
ward rush on buses and the underground 
railway by mid-afternoon suggests that, 
in fact, justice prevails. 

Gambling is forbidden by law, but 


stood almost 


“One tries to be broad-minded.” 
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wagers involving as much as £75,000 at 
a time are sometimes laid by criminals 
at football matches. The other most 
popular mass drugs for men are races 
between dogs, newspapers with pictures 
of women with large mammary glands 
and calloused bare feet, and spectacles 
in a theatre made out of a windmill. 
This establishment never closes and, 
apart from R.A.D.A., is the only 
training-ground for actors and actresses. 
We were forbidden to use our cameras 
here. 

It must be confessed that the arts in 
London are in the doldrums. Literary 
magazines such as Weekend Mail do 
fairly well, but publishers are loath to 
issue novels because, since most are 
obscene, reprisals quickly follow in the 
People’s Courts. Most popular writers 
are B. Baxter (a Member of Parliament), 
I. Andrews (an Irish quiz-master), K. 
Boyle (an aristocrat), W. Pickles (a 
worker), and Boccaccio. The leading 
artists are Sir W. Churchill and A. 
Munnings, who won distinction by 
pouring scorn on the works of Matisse. 

London streets are full of interest. 
In ‘Trafalyar 
pigeons and 


Street markets abound. 
Square, for example, 
cameras .are freely offered for sale. 
Then in the evening one can sce middle- 
aged women workers taking a_ well- 
earned stroll near Piccadilly Circus, 
wearing their best clothes and always 
with a cheery word for passers-by. 
There are many post offices, where 
towards the week-end queues stand all 
day to buy “postal orders” worth one 
shilling each—evidently, to judge from 
the posters prominently displayed, a 
form of National Saving. Other places 
of note visited were the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, the Marylebone Public Library, 
and the steps of Unilever House. A 
river boat, with a guide to point out the 
Hungerford foot-bridge, took us to the 
Bloody ‘Tower, an interesting link with 
the present. 

We look forward to seeing the rest of 
this small but fascinating island. 

Arex ATKINSON and ANDI 


& & 


“Two petty officers from the aircraft- 
carrier Warrior, who were alleged to hav« 
emptied a dust-bin full of rubbish over a 
woman in a Durban hotel, were each fined 
£3. The Warrior was making a courtesy cal! 
on her way home from the Far East.” 

Manchester Evening News 


Well, they were off duty. 
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“JI can't help feeling we should order a laboratory test of their milk-shakes.”’ 


(The French Government is taking drastic measures against drunkenness.| 
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Crossing the Bar 


IKE doctors, diplomats and vets 
the young man starting a hopeful 
career at the Bar learns at an early 
stage that certain behaviour is 
beyond the pale, outside protocol 
or taboo. Unlike doctors, how- 
ever, who appear simply to have 
to avoid the danger of being found 
in bed with their lady patients, 
a young barrister’s life is hedged 
with prohibitions as complex as that 
of an adolescent in one of the more 
backward Amazonian tribes. Most of 
them, at first sight, seem designed to 
prevent him running into any danger of 
earning his living during his first five 
years of work, When he becomes old 
and hardened in the trade he realizes 
that they are quite essential for the 
preservation of his aloofness, dignity 
and the general air of mystery with 
which he hopes to be surrounded, 
From his student days he may have 
realized that advertising is frowned on. 
His name on his door in the Temple will 
be painted by an ancient artist in letters 
of regulation size; neon lights, sky signs 
or any sort of soft, mechanical music at 
his chambers’ entrance are, he realizes at 
once, out of the question. However, he 
is not prepared for the subtler pro- 
hibitions he discovers exist. With his 


glass of port on call night he is 


By GEOFFREY 


presented with a little book on etiquette. 
“Your photograph in wig and gown, 
printed in the local paper, may,” he reads 
with horror, “give delight to relatives. 
It is just as certain to provoke mockery 
or censure in the Circuit mess.”’ “It is 
unwise to gain a reputation for drinking 
coffee with solicitors’ clerks in cafés off 
the Strand.” 

Before reading this the temptations 
of the café may not have occurred to 
him. Soon, however, he sees the point. 
Solicitors’ managing clerks are of the 
greatest importance to barristers. In 
fact, it seems to young barristers that 
they quite often run solicitors’ offices 
while the solicitors themselves are busy 
playing golf, adding up their supertax 
or seeing to their herds of pedigree 
cattle. Their clerks therefore hand out 
the briefs. ‘These clerks come in two 
generations: the older are spherical, 
Hogarthian figures, pockets crammed 
with writs, who walk very slowly and 
lay their fingers to their bulbous noses 
as they describe their astuteness in 
serving bankruptcy petitions; — the 
youngef are lean, eager, spectacled and 
constantly attending the Royal Festival 
Hall. Both generations have an in- 
ordinate thirst for coffee. Therefore 
although the young barrister may avoid 
the cafés he must inevitably find himself 

















“You know perfectly well what kit of drums.” 
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furtively awash with colourless liquid in 
the crypt of the Law Courts, talking 
eagerly about attempts to wind up 
mammoth chain’ stores, or the 
string quartets of Bela Bartok. 

A subtler form of advertising, not 
actually forbidden, is to give the 
impression of being much busier than 
you are. This is done by borrowing a 
selection of other people’s briefs to put 
on your mantelpiece or holding your 
forehead and muttering to solicitors 
from time to time “ Up till four o’clock 
again this morning, Pressure of work, 
dear boy-~it’s killing me.” A very 
bright and unemployed young man con- 
ceived the idea of spending his days in 
wig and gown, a pile of blank papers 
under his arm, running from one end of 
the Law Courts to the other. This 
impression of hectic activity defeated 
its own ends, as_ solicitors’ clerks, 
although convinced of his enormous 
practice, decided that he would soon 
become too exhausted to take on any 
more work, rightly prophesying his early 
death. 

Apart from the question of advertising, 
which denies to barristers such colour 
as is imparted to other professional 
lives by writing for the newspapers or 
playing games on television, there are 
even more important rules about the 
methods to be adopted in winning 
cases. A long time ago it is said that an 
irrepressible Irish barrister, appearing for 
a plaintiff, told the jury how much money 
the defendant had paid into Court. 

When he had recovered his breath the 
appalled judge, shaking with fury, said 
that never in his life had he heard such 
monstrous behaviour at the Bar. “I 
have been at pains to look the matter up 
in the books,” came the answer in a 
satisfied brogue, “‘and | find, my lord, 
there is no law against my telling the 
jury this, It is merely "an expres- 
sive gesture waved away the triviality, 
“merely a gross breach of professional 
etiquette.” ‘The same barrister was said 
to be in the habit of going up to his 
quaking witnesses outside the court and 
showing them the statements they had 
made to his instructing solicitor. ““There 
is your statement,” he would say, “and 
if you don’t repeat every word that’s 
written down here in the witness box 
you'll be committing perjury!” 
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This barrister became a loved and 
almost revered figure. Specializing in 
accident cases, he died appropriately as 
the result of a negligently fastened trap- 
door over the cellar of a small public 
house in Ealing. Nevertheless, the 
young barrister should avoid his 
example. There is nothing actually to 
prevent him choosing a seat near the 
jury and muttering ‘ Monstrous!” 
“Completely untrue!” “ Fantastic!” in 
an audible whisper to his solicitor 
during his opponent’s opening speech. 
There are no definite rules against 
upsetting a glass of water at a dramatic 
stage of an opposing cross-examination. 
But farther than this you should not go. 
You must be careful what you do, what 
you say, and what you write. Par- 
ticularly what you write. It is time this 
article came to an end... 


Candidate: 


Echo: 


Candidate: 


Echo: 


Candidate: 


Echo: 


Candidate: 


Echo: 


Candidate: 


Echo: 


Candidate: 


Echo: 


Candidate: 


Echo: 


Candidate: 


Echo: 
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“Poverty of tdeas at Lime Grove, she says.” 


By-Election Idyll 


Echo. 


Candidate. 


Now, Mr. Echo, will you vote for me? 
Me? 
That I should represent you, who'll deny? 
I. 
I am a friend to each constituent. 
You aren't. 
Your wants will reach a sympathetic ear. 
Yeah? 
Your smallest wrongs will rouse my vengeful ire. 
Liar. 
What are my Party's aims but wise and lawful? 
Awful. 
Are not its leaders great and wonderful? 
Fool. 
So, Echo, you will vote for me I know. 
No. 
Perer Dickinson 





My American Correspondence 


Buoyant 
bases conform to the moving pattern of 
the waves. Inflated plastic domes offer 
protection from salt-spray, sun and 


HEN I had the letter from 
Wilrge I filed it methodically 
with the rest of the year’s 
correspondence behind the lamp on 
the sitting-room mantelpiece, but in the 
night | woke up, wondering how to say 
Wilrge (Willriggie?) and if he, Willridge, 
really meant it. I spent the remainder 
of the night fumbling quietly in the 
dark through the handkerchief and 
bicycle-chain drawer, looking for sleep- 
ing tablets, and thinking about the rest 
of my American correspondence. 
Wilrge’s letter is different, Not a 
annual subscriptions in 
No time wasted 


word about 
those difficult dollars. 
in flattery, In fact no time is wasted on 
anything. The letter begins: 

“We hope to develop Wilrge into a 
World Inter-Land Residents’ Group 
Ecology, with first seacolony located in 
the South Pacific area. ‘The unconven- 
tional design of our floating homes, 
gardens and workshops is aimed at 


high stability in any weather. 


weather.” 

This almost too succinct paragraph 
leaves me a little worried about Wilrge 
(Willgree?), On which part of the South 
Pacific are the floating homes going to 
float? Nothing is said about anchors. 

“We need writers now to help in this 
research and later, as colonists, to pro- 
duce additional value (fiction) for export 
to the mainlands. Also we expect 
difficulty in locating intelligent women 
willing to be founding mothers of the 
first Pacific seacolony. Science fiction 
writers have the communication medium 
most likely to reach such unusual 
women.” 


Science fiction? Not me, Willrage. 


But a picture begins to form, of myself 


confined in mid-Pacific, playing Kon- 
Tiki under plastic domes, with a bevy 
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of glittering-eyed science fiction writers, 
all frightening the founding infants 
into hysteria with their lullabies of 
radio-active ice-tarantulas on Sirius, the 
Dog Star, while the founding mothers, 
in the manic part of the manic depres- 
sive state, claw madly at the plastic 
domes, trying to get exported to the 
mainland. 

“TI sincerely hope that your current 
evaluation of your experience can pro- 
vide motivation for your personal 
interest in our seacolony project.” 

I’m sorry, Willger. Personally, I’d be 
enchanted, but... . 

None the 
application form, wistfully, 
And there I found out. 
pronounced Willurge. 

Marcor Bennett 


looked at the 
perhaps. 
Wilrge is 


less, I 


& & 


Guinea-Pig 
“Scandinavian harvesting methods have 
been used successfully on the form of 
Mrs. J. Evans, near Llantrisant (Glam.).”’ 
Birmingham Mail 
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| ae from the 
evecnal (Notebook 
of a Rreovineial 
Bishop ’s | ife 
STVUUVAVAUAAOUOLOUENOLOLS NATE 


URL up in a corner of the Palace 

with the Evening Standard, 

while waiting for Georgie to 
come home from a Diocesan Synod, and 
read Don't Eat the Fish, My Lady, It’s 
Bad! by an ex-Lady Mayoress. Much 
struck by phrase “ Discover it is tiara 
pressing on nerve, and on altering 
position headache departs”—also by 
references to the Queen Mother, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Earl and 
Countess of Harewood, Lord and Lady 
Hudson, Baroness Ravensdale, Sir 
Winston and Lady Churchill, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Gilbert Harding and 
Footman Thomas, one of whom I have 
met. Determine to keep equally 
intimate diary of my doings in this 
draughty old bishopric. 


Butterscotch 

VOUSETUNEEOOSELHNOEDNNENN 
COCKTAILS at the Arch- 
bishop’s. Everybody there. 
I chat with My Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
My Lord Bishop of Truro and My 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
Bishop of Tunbridge has spilt egg 
down his apron again. I am sharing 
a cheese straw with the Patriarch 
of Antioch when I feel my diamanté 
sleeve tugged by my husband’s private 
chaplain (second cless). He tells me 
the Vicar of St. Swithun-by-the-water 


| 


C3 
} 


~ 





WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANISATION 


~ 




















Hit on the 
Head by a 
Crook 


is on the telephone, and shall he 
interrupt My Lord to take the call. 
Georgie is eating an olive, and I say No. 
If it isn’t one thing, it’s another, Then 
His Grace the Archbishop comes up, 
and though naturally nervous I summon 
up courage to ask him how he got his 
black eye. Apparently he had what 
might have been a nasty accident while 
rummaging in the vestry, but he makes 
light of it. “I sustained a glancing blow 
from my pastoral staff” he tells me 
smilingly. We discover a common 
interest in the Pentateuch and time 
flies. 

After dinner Georgie retires early, 
and I eat some butterscotch of which I 
have been fond since a girl. 


My Purple 

HHA 
ANOTHER hectic day. Wave 
to Lady Frame after carly 
service, and later watch Georgie con- 
firm a hundred and eighty-nine adoles- 
cents, which he does very well. Coffee 
in the chapter-house. I take two lumps. 
Quite a good turn-out of minor 
canons to greet us at the West Wrangley 
and District Flower Show, which I 
open. Am interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Wrangley and Hyssop 
Gazette, who photographs me sniffing 
a bunch of carnations. | am always 
photographed sniffing carnations, a 
flower for which I do not greatly care. 

Am gracious, however. 

Tea at home in comfortable slippers. 


Georgie, who has been upstairs sorting 
some freshly-laundered vestments, 
comes down to say “ There is a hoopoe 
on my lawn.” I am uncertain whether 
he is in one of his puckish moods, but 
ring for our private chaplain (second 
class), to be on the safe side, and tell him 
to deal with it. 

Eighteen to dinner at which, whik 
talking to the Borough Surveyor, who 
has the O.B.E. but soon 
become conscious of a sharp pain in the 
lobes of my cars. 
absentmindedly clipped on a pair of 
enormous drop-diamonds, which in any 


mellows, | 


Discover I have 


case do not go well with my purple. | 
take them off, under 
excitement occasioned by the arrival of 
fish-pie, and hand them to a passing 
prebendary. 


cover of the 


is It Worth it? 

VUUUUAUANAOAAAAR AEA UA AA ANENE TENT 
TO LONDON for a_ very 
large gathering of dignitaries 
says grace and 
until prompted by an arch 
deacon. He badly needs a holiday. 
1 have animated talk with (1 think) 
T. S. Eliot about. Genesis, and do 
not discover until I have reached the 
Fourth Day that he is talking about 
Epstein. ‘Then a waiter drops soup 
down my neck, but I manage to shrug 
it off. So home, by a late train, to the 
country. 
the taxi-driver, in case he knows who 


Georgie forgets the 


“Amen” 


Georgie gives a shilling tip to 


we are. 
It is all very stimulating, but how my 
poor feet ache! 


NEXT WEEK: 


Tea at Lambeth—I have a water- 
cress sandwich. 


H. F. Baws 


~ 





Monday, November 8 

Mr. Boyp-CarPeNTeR presented the 
Highway Code to the House once more, 
this time in a 
version that did 
not require to be 
withdrawn and revised. It proved to be 
almost unexceptionable in the eyes of 
both sides, and Mr. Grorcre Strauss 
congratulated the Government on its 
production. Mr. Jim Grirritus wanted 
it translated into Welsh, and the 
Minister of Transport, joining in the 
universal bonhomie, said he thought 
Welsh. was a beautiful language, though 
for his part it was Welsh to him. 
Thereafter, discussion ran on the only- 
this-morning-I-saw-a-taxi-driver, this- 
ghastly - toll, if - a- driver - has - taken - 


House of Commons : 
High Road to China 


Bovd-Carpenter 


alcohol lines, and the House formally 
“took note of” the new code at ten to 
seven, when Sir ANTHONY EDEN rose to 
move that the House approved. the 
Government's folicy in South-East 
Asia as it was expressed at Geneva and 
in the Manila Treaty. 

Sir ANTHONY, who had had a dis- 
tressing attack of giggling earlier in the 
afternoon when he was replying to 
a question concerning his recent 
dealings with Mr. Huan Hsiang, had 
recovered his gravity in time to give a 
long and serious account of Government 
activity in this sphere. ‘The Opposition 
gave it, for the most part, a kind of 
hostile approval; Mr. Bevan, who was 
expected to lead the Opposition Oppo- 
sition in attacking it, was unaccountably 
absent throughout the evening, and 
neither of the sub-Bevans who stepped 
into the breach—Mr. Haroip Davies 
and Mr. Warsey—really made much 
of a showing. Mr. Davies thought that 
true collective security in Asia could be 
achieved by giving the Asians freedom 
of speech, and Mr. Warsey explained 
to the House that the Manila ‘Treaty was 
no more than “a gesture to enable 
Mr. Dulles not to lose the American 
elections too badly.” 

As it happened, the only real heat 
raised during the evening was that 
caused by Sir WALTER FLeTCHER’s obser- 
vations on Mr. ATTLEF’s recent eastern 
Odyssey. Sir Water, an old China 
hand who, it appears, reads the vernacu- 
lar press, accused the Leader of the 
Opposition of giving a good report on 
the whole of China after seeing a mere 
five per cent of it, and Mr. Arter, who 
has become acutely sensitive on the 
point, took his feet off the Table and 
defended himself with increasing acer- 
bity. It was Mr. ATrTLee who used the 
phrase “a rather cheap retort”; but 
Sir WALTER might have done so too. It 
was not a very elevating exchange. 
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Tuesday, November 9 

The penultimate question of the 
afternoon, after Mr. Wyatt had been 
reassured that 
there was no 
imminent risk of 
the atmosphere becoming fatally radio- 
active all over the world, was asked by 
that amiable farceur Colonel BRoMLEyY- 
DAVENPORT, who suggested to the 
Prime Minister that he should set up a 
Consumers’ Welfare Ministry to defend 
the public from the nationalized in- 
dustries. Sir Winston, himself in an 
amiable mood, gave him a smile over 
his shoulder but little further encourage- 
ment; and the House then’ began to 
consider two of the said industries, gas 
and electricity. 

There was no great conflict of views 
about the well-being of these flourishing 
concerns, but Mr. ROBENS was not 
alone in raising his eyebrows at Mr. 
Grorrrey LLoyp’s delight in promoting 
competition between them. ‘l’o encour- 
age Mr. Therm and Mr. Volt (or 
whatever his electrical rival’s name is) 
to vie with one another in cutting their 
throats at the nation’s expense seems a 
very odd way of defending the last 
bastions of private enterprise within a 
nationalized redoubt, and Mr. Ropens 
struck a doughty blow for the taxpayer 
when he called for less expenditure on 
advertising and more on_ research. 
Alas, he would have had the Unions 
after him if he had pursued his argument 
to its sensible conclusion of having the 
same man to read both the gas-meter 
and the electricity-meter. 


House of Commons : 
Gas and Electricity 


Wednesday, November 10 

The House had the committee stages 
of three Bills to clear —the Civil Defence 
(Armed Forces) 
Bill, the Pests 
Bill, and the un- 


House of Commons : 
Mixed Bag 


expectedly contentious Bill about the 
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Tate Gallery, which should have been 
concluded the previous Friday. 

The first of them gave an opportunity 
for another performance of the Tales 
of CrossMAN, and the Coventry view- 
point was succinctly stated: “Civil 
Defence is an organized hypocrisy and 
an organized fraud.” 

The Pests again resolved itself into a 
prolonged discussion on myxomatosis 
and the gin-trap. There was endless 
dispute about a new clause giving the 
Government the power, if required, to 
delay the outlawry of these noxious 
engines beyond the agreed date of 1958; 
Members pleaded against them with 
passion, or for them with reason, from 
both sides of the House indiscriminately ; 
but when it came to a vote, there was 
the familiar spectacle of Members 
trooping through the Lobbies in defence 
of a matter they had just condemned. 
The Government had its way over gin- 
traps; but when Dr. Kinc moved, with 
unrestrained sentiment and many 
references to the poets, an amendment 
proposing to make it an offence deliber- 
ately to spread myxomatosis, Mr. 
HeaTHcoat Amory courteously accepted 
it, though he took the precaution of 
making it clear that he thought the 
proposal both unnecessary and un- 
workable. 

Finally to the Arts. Mr. Henry 
Brooke piloted the National Gallery 


and ‘Tate Gallery Bill, the first of which 
he has had charge, past the obstacles 
laid for him by the intelligentsia, and 


Wr. Henry Brooke 


the Third Reading obtained 
shortly after midnight. ‘The inde- 
fatigable Sir JoHN ROTHENSTEIN, who 
accidentally entered during the dis- 
cussion on rabbit-trapping and quickly 
left again, once more observed pro- 
ceedings from the Gallery. The 
proceedings were a good deal less 
disputatious than those of the previous 
Friday. 


Was 


Thursday, November 11 

In the course of a series of questions 
about H-comics, Dr. BARNETT STROSS 
asked the Home 
Secretary if it 
were true that he 
had been supplying the Prime Minister 
with such literature. Before Major 
LiLoyp-Georce could reply, SirWINsTON 
trundled to his feet and admitted that 
some comics had been obtained for him 
some weeks ago, but that he had not yet 
had time to read them. This answer for 
some reason provoked the denizens of 
the Strangers Gallery to a round of 
applause, though it can hardly be said 
to denote a great sense of urgency over 
the problem. 

There was a suggestion of sharpness 
in the accusation made by Mr. WILLEY 
that the Government had been “ got at” 
to drop the provisions for registration 
of catering premises from the Food and 
Drugs Bill since the Second Reading. 
Mr. Witiey, who shares an oratorical 
mannerism with the wise thrush, asked 
“From whence did these amendments 
spring? Whence did they come? What 
was their source?” and when told that, 
in fact, no conspiratorial caterer had 
been lurking in corridors with Lord 
WOooLTON, or anyone else, neatly turned 
the argument to his advantage by 
expressing horror that no consultations 
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Mr. George Strauss 


had taken place. Dr. Carvers HILL, in 
his most indignant manner, protested 
the entire rectitude of the Government 
in the matter, but that did not save him 
from being accused by Dr. SUMMERSKIL! 
of “deceiving the House.”” This was too 
much for Sir Ruys Horpxin-Morris in 
the Chair, who had the offending charge 
withdrawn. Well anyway, said the 
impenitent lady, he had “misled” the 
House. ‘This periphrasis was apparently 
all right. 
The Bill was read a third time. 


Friday, November 12 

The report of the Select Committees 
on the Army and Air Force Acts, over 
which Sis 
PATRICK SPENS 
has presided 
with such patience for the past two and 
a half years, was debated in an unpre- 
cedentedly chummy atmosphere. ‘This 
was perhaps explained by the fact that, 
apart from the Government Front 
Bench (which contained a straight flush 
of Service Ministers), virtually all the 
Members present had been members 
of the Committees, If there was any 
notable division, it was that the Tory 
benches contained senior officers while 
the Opposition benches contained 
lawyers, barrack-room or otherwise. 

The debate, if that is the word, 
consisted mostly of floral tributes to Sir 
Patrick, Mr. Artuur Henperson, 
Mr. (once Colonel) GeorGe WiGc, and 
the other committeemen who had 
produced this satisfying three-decker 
report; and once Brigadier Heap had 
announced the Government's intention 
next session to bring in new Army and 
Air Force Bills on exactly the lines laid 
down in that weighty work there was 
little more to say. B. A. Younc 
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" 
Correspondence 





The Importance of Not Being Norris 


To the Editor of PUNCH 
IR,—The rumour that I am the 
Mr. Norris who changed trains has 
again been given currency, this time 
in an article by Mr. Claud Cockburn. 
I do not know how the rumour got 
around. Christopher Isherwood always 
said that it was a composite character, 
and although many of my obiter dicta 
were put into the mouth of Mr. Norris, 
I must once and for all decline to admit 
any closer resemblance, much as I 
admire the enchanting hero of so 
successful a novel. The rumour started 
when I lived in the same pension as 
Isherwood did in pre-Hitler Berlin, a 
pension which hagdly resembled the 
caricature of it and its landlady por- 
trayed in / Am a Camera. Also, before 
it was ever published, Isherwood sent 
me a typescript of the novel for my 
comments and approval. Vozld tout. 
A great many years ago, when I was 
a slip of a boy of only fifty and knew no 
better, I published my autobiography. 
The blurb was written by Isherwood, 
which ended with the paragraph, “ His 
strange and frequently secret missions 
read as thrillingly as the pages of an 
Oppenheim. Gerald Hamilton is 
candid and never shameless; we follow 
him into strange places and forgive him 
much .”’ All these facts no doubt 
point to my being a Norris-like eccentric. 
Indeed, Mr. G. W. Stonier, reviewing 


my autobiography, said of me, “He is 
an Irishman, a Radical, a weather-cock, 


a bit of a crank. Most of his time has 
been spent travelling from one Con- 
tinent to another, negotiating with 
ambassadors and starting movements 
He was a Sinn Feiner in Ireland, a 
Royalist in Greece.”” The point is that 
between the publication of my book 
and to-day so much more Norris-like 
things have happened to me that, were 
I to write a sequel, I might only confirm 
the Norris legend rather than destroy it. 
Once at a New Year’s Eve party held, 
I forget why, in Brussels, of all places, 
the poet Wystan Auden, who was 
present, wrote a long poem devoting 
one verse to each guest at the party. 
The one that concerned myself was: 


Uncle Gerald, your charm is a 
mystery 


I shall not attempt to define. 


It concerns your 
history, 

Your knowledge of footmen and wine. 

So it’s you that I now raise my cup to, 

Though I haven't the faintest idea 

What the hell it is you are up to, 

But I wish you a Happy New Year. 


your appearance, 


The importance of not being Norris 
is manifest, but the importance of 
resembling him in a few things is also 
great. I did indeed make a bid for peace 
during the last war, but it was not, as 
Mr. Cockburn suggests, “under the 
wxgis of the Papal Nuncio or the Spanish 
Embassy.” There is, in fact, no Papal 
Nuncio in England. If it was under the 
agis of anybody it was under that of 
the late Duke of Bedford. And as to 
trying to reach Ireland disguised as a 
nun, my plan was thwarted and I was 
arrested before I had even got my coif 
in place. Mr. Herbert Morrison signed 
a lettre de cachet and confined me in the 
local Bastille at Brixton for daring to 
meddle in high politics. My stay was 
not protracted and I was not charged 
with any offence, so that I feel I have 
but little right to wear the Old Brixton 
tie. 

Another Norris-like incident which I 
remember concerns an occasion a few 
years back when, being very hard up, it 
occurred to me that I might be able to 
raise funds on one or other of the few 


decorations which former monarchs had 
been misguided enough to confer on 
me. Reluctant to go myself on so 
delicate a mission, I asked my cook, who 
had to go out shopping, to do the deed 
for me, and I entrusted her with a some- 
what showy plaque to take to the pawn 
broker's, and suggested that she might 
get a fiver or a tenner loan on it. She 
fished it out of her shopping-bag from 
among the potatoes and the cauliflower 
and laid it on the counter. The 
astonished pawnbroker, on hearing to 
whom it belonged, rang me up and 
asked what sum I required I said 
boldly a tenner, but he said “Oh, we 
can let you have that or more, if you 
like."” It was only then that I realized, 
what I had never known before, that 
my decoration was made of pure gold 
and real stones and was not, as | had 
always thought, imitation. I rushed to 
my cupboard and extracted my remain 
ing ornaments, which went the same 
way, where they remained until at a 
later date I recovered them all, only to 
sell them outright to a dealer in 
decorations at Charing Cross. ‘The late 
Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
guest I was twice at Sofia when he was 
on the throne, and a third time at 
Coburg for the so-called Coburg wed- 
ding in October, 1932, had been good 
enough to confer several decorations on 
me, for no other reason that | 
can think of than the fact that 
they contributed considerably to the 
embellishment of what 
wise be considered a too un-Courtly 


\“ hose 


might other 
appearance. 

A colummist writing about me _ in 
1946 said “Gerald Hamilton, writer 
and traveller, is shortly off to Lisbon, 
which cynical people would take as 
meaning that a revolution is imminent 
in that country!... His passion in life 
is good food, and his dinner parties at 
his studio house at Chelsea are famous 
He spends much of his time preparing 
for them.”” ‘To my surprise, this para 
graph was headed “The Last Gentle- 
man.” What with revolutions, the 
cuisine, and literary work, | 
always managed to keep the 
boiling,” unlike poor Mr. Norris, who 
was pursued to the uttermost ends of 
the earth by a peripatetic secretary, an 
official whom the writer of these lines 
has never been fortunate enough to 
Yours, etc., 

GrrRaALD HAMILTON 


have 


* pot 


possess. 





BOOKING OFFICE 
Render Down for Caesar 

OR many = years’ enterprising 

publishers, rightly ignoring the 

shrill screams of the _ self- 
appointed guardians of literature, have 
been bringing the classics within the 
mental compass of all. Collecting 
together in one cover books hitherto 
existing separately, reducing to reason- 
able dimensions the bloated master- 
pieces of the past, is a public service as 
great as that performed by the publishers 
of digests who replace the proliferate 
anarchy of periodical literature with an 
orderly selection of streamlined articles 
in a form capable of being inserted in 
all but ticket-pockets. 

At first such enterprises were regarded 
with suspicion, but their acceptance by 
as canny an observer of the public taste 
as Mr. Somerset Maugham, who has 
spotted the advent of naturalism, 
cynicism, religion and the fashionable- 
ness of Art and never yet been wrong, 
makes it probable that ahead of us lies 
a period of frantic and competitive 
condensation. No doubt some firm 
hand is now pruning Mr. Maugham’s 
recent observations on the Great 
Novelists, 

When the Lambs laboriously re- 
moved Shakespeare’s own contribution 


from the plays and left the bare bones of 


his casually adopted plots, they claimed 
that they were making the approach to 
a difficult poet easier for the young. 
This naive justification for their help- 
fulness was, of course, due to their 
period. ‘They were engaged in an 
essentially twentieth-century activity 
and every respect is due to their 
pioneering. ‘To-day the reading life has 
been doubled, even trebled, by the work 
of the summarizers and cutters and, 
from the Daily Express Condensed Books 
to shortened forms of plays seen on 
television, man has been saved an 
enormous expenditure of time he can ill 
afford. 

Dickens was a good enough novelist 
for his day and wrote melodramas with 
memorable characters, gay humour and 
affecting sentiment; but his novels are 
not as widely read as they might be 
because his excess of matter beyond 
that required to advance the plot slows 
down the modern reader and may well 





CRITICISM 


Wie A 


reduce his reading rate to that of a 
near-illiterate. Much the same applies 
to Thackeray, Trollope and many 
foreigners. A writer like Marcel Proust, 
who is at the moment caviar to the 
general and read mainly by sophisticates, 
so-called, has much for the Ordinary 
Man, if he could only get at it. The 
account of the narrator’s childhood in a 
little country town, despite the differ- 
ence of country very like one of our 
own little country towns, his first 








FOUR IN ONE 
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adventures with girls at a seaside resort 
and his exploration of the wicked High 
Society of Paris, if disentangled from 
the long prosings about everything 
under the sun, would make a charming 
volume of particular interest to the more 
nostalgic type of reader. 

Another book that has been too long 
the private possession of the highbrows 
is Ulysses, by James Joyce, though its 
many saucy passages have always kept 
its name alive. This account of a day 
in the life of a number of people in 
Dublin has plenty of joy and sorrow, of 
light and shade, and if it were’ not 
recounted in so confusing a way it 
would deserve to be widely popular. 
A good deal of deadwood would have to 
come out and the style be made more 
easily comprehensible. If condensed it 
would form a bumper volume for the 
quality reader with Proust’s Days of 
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Yore—a better title than the present 
clumsy one—and perhaps some other 
classics like Sons and Lovers or The 
Good Companions. 

It is a pity that many potential verse- 
lovers find poets so unco-operative. 
They say, rightly enough, that in the 
time it takes to read a page of poetry 
they could read several pages of fiction. 
It must be admitted that many of even 
the best poets are wordy. The truth of 
this statement may be tested by com- 
paring the account of the Garden of 
Eden in Genesis with that by John 
Milton in Paradise Lost. Milton’s Eve 
is certainly more interesting to a female 
readership than the Eve in Genesis; but 
the fact remains that Paradise Lost 
breaks every canon of good narrative. 
Dante’s Inferno, another well-known 
poem, is better because although the 
story is of the slightest there is a variety 
of different characters. Its sequels, like 
so many sequels, do not come up to the 
original. 

There are few poems which do not 
waste time on inessentials. This applies 
both to story-poems, like The Ancient 
Mariner, which could do with half the 
number of verses, (a third if longer lines 
were used,) and also to many poems 
describing nature or suggesting helpful 
thoughts, and even te some of the 
poems that do not fit into any category 
but are old favourites. ‘The whole point 
of Cargoes, by the Poet Laureate, for 
example, can be made much more 
simply: 

Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant 

Ophir 
Butting through the Channel in the 
mad March days, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

Sandaltwvood, emeralds, 

Cinnamon, and iron-ware, and cheap 
tin trays. 

Similarly : 

A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

He walks in mine though fools contend 

He's not. 

Literary condefisation is every whit 
as valuable as Basic English. 

R. G. G. Prict 


Traveller in Turkey 


Within the Taurus. Lord Kinross 
Murray, 18 - 
In ‘Turkey east of Ankara it is usual 


to keep the electric lights blazing all 
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night to ward off wandering ghouls, 
radio pin-up girls adorn grim frontier 
castles on the slopes of Mount Ararat, 
and diesel-engine motor-buses serve the 
local traffic with Oriental disregard for 
time-tables. All the fascination of the 
double transition from old to new and 
from east to west is accentuated in these 
scarred and monument-studded volcanic 
highlands of Asia Minor, where the 
flotsam and jetsam of a score of old races 
and cultures from Hittite to Armenian 
hangs on in lands where the wooden 
plough may still be seen at work but 
where modern engineering, agriculture 
and medicine are getting into their stride. 

This volume most cheerfully finds the 
middle way between erudition and 
holiday high spirits. A sense of fun was 
to be expected but the writer has also an 
effective way with unusual people and an 
eye for landscape to satisfy those who 
want to know what a big far-away map 
turns into at close quarters. cc. ?. 
Mercury Presides. Daphne Fielding. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21/- 

Mrs. Fielding’s early life was stormy, 
though lightened by such incidents as 
her father coming down to breakfast in 
his peer’s robes and coronet for the 
benefit of a rather naive South African 
monk. When she grew up she married 
the then Lord Weymouth, and embarked 
on a gay life, in which holidays were 
spent on board the most luxurious yachts 
or on deliberately unluxurious cycling 
tours. She does less than justice to the 
influence her beauty must have had on 


her life, modestly declaring that “the 
désire to shine before a loved one has 
always made me clumsy.” 


After the last war she assisted in 
turning Longleat into its present state of 
a show house that is a business pro- 
position by writing a guide-book among 
the delightful shadows of Bishop Ken’s 
library. Her later adventures included 
an arduous tour of Crete and a second 
marriage to a writer and _ traveller. 
Incidentally, Lady Granville was 
daughter, not mother, of Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire. Among other 
illustrations Mercury Presides contains a 
remarkable photograph of Lord Beaver- 
brook entering an aeroplane.  V. G. P. 
Beyond the Glass. Antonia White. Eyr 

and Spottiswoode, 12/6 

The prime merit of Miss White’s study 
in mental breakdown is that her heroine’s 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 

A sustidket ty t Christmas cards 

published by the Grenfell Associa- 

tion provide a timely opportunity 
for helping the social and medical 
services for the fishermen of Labrador 
and Northern Newfoundland which 
this organization undertakes. A leaflet 
illustrating the cards is obtainable for 
14d. from ‘The Secretary, Grenfell 
Association, 66 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


“madness” is so near to “sanity."’ She 
has chosen to write of this breakdown in 
the most difficult way, from the inside. 
Reality and fantasy interpenetrate and 
become inextricably confused in Clara’s 
mind in a terribly convincing way. In 
a sense the rest of the book is merely a 
preliminary to Clara’s breakdown. Its 
causes are subtly suggested: the ambiv- 
alent nature of her feelings towards her 
pedantic and narrowly moral father, 
the special strain involved for her as a 
Catholic in the dissolution of an uncon- 
summated marriage, and the final touch 
put by a violently romantic love affair. 
All these scenes before the breakdown, 
except perhaps those involving Clara and 
her lover Richard, are handled with a 
beautifully sure touch. The dialogue has 
often a deliberate flatness which is some- 
how never banal, but seems to catch the 
very tone of reality. Beyond the Glass is 
the third in a series of novels about Clara, 
but it stands by itself as a coherent work 
of art. j. 8. 


AT THE PLAY 


The Crucible 

(THeatre Roya, BrisTo.) 

N 1692 the village of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, lost its wits from fear of 
witches, and the Church and the 
Law joined their forces of fanatical dogma 
and inflexible procedure to destroy good 
and harmless people on the base- 
less denunciations of an evil young 
girl, Artruur Muiver's play, skilfully 


Mr. Epcar Wrerorp 


John Proctor 
Abigail Williams 
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constructed and written in good, sometimes 
fine, English, is merciless and chill, 
without clowns or lovable old rogues to 
give our conscience case. We bear it, but 
we do not grin, 

With the arrival of Pastor Hale to 
officiate at an early exorcism there is 
momentary hope of relieved tension; 
MicHagt ALLINSON makes him a man 
who might well be a spokesman for 
charity and common sense ; but gradually 
we see him borne down from assurance 
to doubt, nobility to weakness. “I camx 
into this village like a bridegroom to his 
beloved; bearing gifts of high religion, 
the very crowns of holy law | brought; 
and what I touched with my bright 
confidence, it died; and where I turned 
the eye of my great faith, blood flowed 
up.” The seeming sophistication of 
Deputy-Governor Danforth, who pre- 
sides at the trials, likewise seems proof 
for a time against bigotry, malice, 
ignorance and fear; but in the end he too 
fails, himself tainted in part by the plaguc 
of superstition 

Is it possible that the author is too 
firm in his angry resolve to keep our 
flesh on the creep? A man of Danforth's 
calibre and training would perhaps have 
seen through the deceptions practised by 
the vicious Abigail during the court 
hearing, when she affects to see a witch 
in bird’s shape in the meeting hous« 
rafters, and with screams and tremblings 
hypnotizes her young cronies into beliey- 
ing that they see it too. On the other 


hand, the play treats in general of 


[The Crucible 
Deputy-Governor Danforth —Mr. Joun Kipp 


Miss Par SANpys 





recorded fact: in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1692 hundreds certainly were im- 
prisoned, and nineteen hanged, on the 
orders of an upright and_ experienced 
judge—-but one who believed, as many of 
his time believed, in the phenomenon of 
diabolical possession; so perhaps it does 
not strain credulity too much that such 
play-acting should have swayed even him. 
The mental state of Abigail is in any case 
unclear; a8 Par SANpys plays her she 
could have begun by being wicked and 
ended by being mad, and so be possessed 
of a kind of devil after all. 

The production by Mr. Warren 
JENKINS is pitched high from the start, 
and the hysteria is sustained throughout 
beyond all reasonable expec itions; even 
contriving an extra peak here and there. 
‘The sonorous drum roll that does duty 
for overture and intervel music is the 
only error of judgment; the play can hold 
its own on the stage without artificial aid 
in the auditorium, 

As this Bristol Old Vic production may 
not reach London, anyone wanting to. be 
frightened out of his wits by ‘a piece of 
theatre played with more than 
average competence-——Mr. JoHNn Kinpp’s 
Danforth and Mr. Epcar Wrerorp’s 
Proctor stand out an inch or two among 
a dozen sound  performances—had 
better take a train for the south-west 
before the end of this month. 


good 


Recommended 

For thrills and sheer constructional 
virtuosity, Agatha Christie's Witness for 
the Prosecution (Winter Garden); for 
Ralph Lynn and Robertson Hare enliven- 
ing the House of Commons, The Part, 
Spirit (Piccadilly); for a romp with the 
Inland Revenue, Arthur Macrae’s Both 
Ends Meet (Apollo). Only ten more days 
to see Peggy Ashcroft in Hedda Gabler 
(Lyric, Hammersmith). 

J. B. Boornroyp 


AT THE OPERA 


The Consul (Savver'’s WELLS) 


A RARY to what many people 
assumed who ought to have known 

better, The Consul is valid repertory 
stuff. ‘That is to say, it goes on living 
when the original cast, so shrewdly 
picked and drilled by Menorri, writer 
of the “book” as well as the music, is 
dispersed and away. The Wells version, 
produced by Dennis ARUNDELL and 
designed by Quentin LAWRENCE, is as 
credible on the eye as the Cambridge 
Theatre performances of four years ago, 
and makes a better job of the last-act 
phantasmas——a compensatory rather than 
an absolute good, since it is here that 
Menortti's music degenerates and his 
ideas Zo woolly. 

Nobody is laughed off the stage by 
Cambridge comparisons. Nika Maga- 
doff, who has to sing a tenor cadenza as 
well as do conjuring tricks, is a mantrap 
of a part. On the first night RowLanp 
Jones was not always slick with his vest 
pocket doves and exploding bouquets; 


but that will come. Meantime he shapes 
well. Secretary (ANNA PoLLak), Mother 
(OLWEN Price) and Secret Police Agent 
(Dents. DOWLING) impinged much as 
they should, especially Miss Po..ak, 
although I missed that hint, at least, of 
American accent which is invited by 
Menortt's verbal idiom. 

The Magda of Amy SHUARD, as 
dedicated here as in Katya Kabanova, 
starts in plump, domestic bustle and 
ends as cold, transfixed despair.. ‘This 
conception owes nothing to that of 
Patricia Neway, who was as gaunt and 
clenched as some bas-relief of. Social 
Realism. As with Miss Neway, Miss 
Suvuarp’s “To this we've come,’’. more 
ringingly. sung, held up the show, one 
pointer among several which suggest 
that the Wells public will clutch The 
Consul to its heart. ALEXANDER GIBSON 
conducted none too surely a score which 
has so many deft, musicianly things in it 
that I continue mystified why so many 
pontiffs should have so malignant a 
down. on it CHarLes Reip 


, AT THE BALLET 


The Japanese Ballet (PRinces) 
HEN East and West mect as 
performer and beholder there is 
inevitable embarrassment; but the 

uncertainties are usually tempered by 

good manners and polite smiles all round. 

The visit to London of Miss Mino 

HANAYAGUI's troupe is no exception. 

They had been well received, it seemed, 

in Paris, where they recently appeared at 

the Theatre Marigny. In the less 
intimate spaces of Princes Theatre Mr. 

Masuo ‘Taxeucni and the five charming 

ladies who perform the motions of 

Oriental dance could be sure of the 

encouragement of an hospitable welcome. 

Who could fail to admire the beauty and, 


(Pema 














“I’m afraid there are no really cheap 
weekly excursions between London and 
Birmingham, Mr. Collins.” 
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the rich splendour of their 
brilliantly coloured garments? And it 
was a pleasure to be able to greet 
enthusiastically a performance needing 
no interpretation, such as that of Miss 
Mrno Hanayacut and Mr. ‘TAKEUCHI as 
a marionette and her manipulator. Here 
was virtuosity that could be related 
once to knowledge—to Coppelia of the 
classical ballet, and to Olympia, the doll 
in Tales of Hoffmann. So, too, Mr. 
TAKEUCHI, with the mask of a ferocious 
lion and a green rug, was playing a 
familiar nursery game, though with 
agility beyond the common run _ of 
paterfamilias. 

The rest was clouded with doubt. For 
here is not ballet as we of the Occident 
understand the term, and it is scarcely 
dance, since legs are seldom free from 
their tight apparel, and fingers, unlike 
those of Indian dancers, are not expres- 
sive. On the other hand the mime is 
always graceful and fans, parasols and 
scarves are deployed with unerring style 
Still, pleasure is uneasy when one does 
not know the grammar of the art dis- 
played. How, for instance, should one 
interpret the idiom of the sabre-dancer 
whose trousers of trailing length seem to 
impede his supplication to Buddha? 
And is there some wholly undetected 
subtlety underlying the pretty motions 
of the three young girls taking their walk 
under the cherry trees? We cannot tell; 
nor do we know how much belongs to 
ritual and tradition and how much to a 
choreographer. 

Some of the dances are said to be of 
great antiquity; others suggest a rustic 
peasant origin. None explains why the 
Japanese character should be expressed 
with such consistent naiveté. Are the 
Japanese, after all, a nation without 
passions to communicate or is it that we 
fail to receive the communication? 

Music is supplied by three stringed 
instruments, but thin though it is, it 
evokes a pleasant mood of tranquility 
Incidentally, the principal instrumentalist, 
Mr. Konet AmaDaA, alone looks authentic- 
ally Japanese. It seems a pity that the 
ladies should disguise native beauty by 
the use of a chalky-white make-up and 
scarlet cupid’s-bow lips. 

C. B. Morriock 


sometimes, 


AT THE GALLERY 


Rococo Art FrRoM Bavaria 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, $.W. 7. Closes Dec. 5) 

HE Renaissance tradition of decora- 

tive painting which reached its 

height in Venice in the sixteenth 
century under those two masters, ‘Tin- 
toretto and Veronese, produced in the 
eighteenth century a belated but by no 
means to be despised offshoot known as 
Rococo, of which the Bavarian variety 
is to be seen to this day in the churches, 
palaces and institutes of that country. 
The means of propagation, or at least of 
safeguarding growth of the young plant 
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in foreign soil, was to some extent the 
painter ‘Tiepolo, brilliant executant and 
spiritual heir and disciple of Veronese. 
Leaving his native Venice, Tiepolo found 
employment in Bavaria and in the 
company of a band of painters, sculptors 
and artisans, like himself sufficiently 
gifted for the purpose, revived and 
sustained the tradition of a previous 
century. Incidentally art students, 
fashionable ladies, and other iconoclasts 
bent on the discovery of “something 
totally new,” or even purely the ex- 
pression of their own personalities, may 
be assured that the foregoing is not 
always such an unworthy aim. 

At the Victoria and Albert Exhibition 
—which includes painting, sculpture, 
tapestries and ornate furniture—the out- 
standing personality is undoubtedly 
that of Franz Ignaze Giinther the 
sculptor. Like Veronese, the forefather 
of the Rococo school, Giinther appears 
to be so much preoccupied by the 
decorative, human, sensuous or rhythmic 
aspects of the personages taking shape 
under his hand, that he may be accused 
by some, as was Veronese in his day by 
the Inquisition, of lacking in the kind of 
seriousness occasioned by a religious 
subject. Indeed little real sense of 
spiritual torment or physical pain is 
produced by the well-rounded limbs and 
torsos, surrounded by delicately tinted 
draperies, in his Piétas, even if the facial 
expressions are conventionally correct. 
Compared to the terrible scenes conjured 
ip by, let us say, Goya or Rembrandt, in 
this context a piéta by Giinther is no 
more than a tableau vivant however well 
arranged. What he does offer us in 
abundance is a simple earthy pleasure in 
the human body, crowned, draped, or 
nude, rendered with exquisite balance 
and robustness, and enhanced by a 
unique and subtle sense of colour. 

This completely delightful exhibition 
is arranged with all the skill and taste im- 
plicit in a Victoria and Albert production. 

P.S.—Rococo refers to a decorative 
motive inspired by a shell (French 
derivation rocaille), generally applied to 
work even more exuberant than baroque. 

ADRIAN DAINTREY 


’ AT THE PICTURES 


od The Barefoot Contessa 


White Christmas 
T is natural perhaps, as we enjoy the 
smart, acid, often unusually adult 
dialogue in The Barefoot Contessa 
(Director: Josep L. Mankrewicz)—it 
is natural to recall the same director's 
All About Eve, rather than the same 
director's Julius Caesar. To be sure, this 
is essentially a tragedy, or a tragic melo- 
drama; but it is told in terms of satire, 
and very entertainingly. Also, of course, 
it is not by Shakespeare, not by a long 
chalk—the director wrote it himself. 
It is told in a series of flashbacks, which 
will upset people who object to flashbacks 
on principle (I wonder sometirnes how 


far they take it—whether they object 
equally to, for instance, the Conrad 
stories that are told through Marlow 
rather than direct). But the flashback 
method gives opportunities for more 
verbal pleasure, in the narrative links 
that consist of off-screen witticisms by 
the narrator. Most of the story is told 
by a film-director, a sort of carly 
Hemingway type, wry, sardonic, crypto- 
sentimental, ex-alcoholic, played by 
Humpurey Bocarr. He it is whose 
observations about the  cold-hearted 
millionaire producer and his sycophantic 
public-relations man keep us amused 
while the story that is supposed to be 
engaging our attention concerns itself 
with the femme-fatale adventures of a 
Madrid slum girl who became a film star 
and a Contessa without ever losing the 
wish, literally and metaphorically, to go 
barefoot in the dirt. 

Other people take up the narration for 
brief periods. But in these episodes 
(though it is in the true sense an Ava 
Gardner film: Miss GArpNer has more 
chance to act than ever before) the 
Bogart character is still dominant, still 
constantly diverting in his remarks as 
well as his behaviour. Certainly Mr. 
MANKIEWICZ makes his films unusually 
satisfactory in a literary way, but that is 
not to say that he neglects the qualities 
by which any film has to establish its 
value: this is always striking both 
visually and in its action. 

Visually im fact it is quite out- 
standing: the Technicolor photography 
(Jack Carpirr) is a perpetual delight. 
The story, considered coldly, gets more 
and more conventionally melodramatic: 
the first half or three-quarters is much 
better than the rest. No one would 
pretend that the picture is an important 
work of art or that it reveals some 
fundamental truth about humanity. 
Simply, it is intelligently entertaining 
and very well done. 


I found White Christmas (Director: 
Micuaet Curriz) a considerable dis- 
appointment, and I think the main 
reason was plot trouble. Binc Crospy, 
Danny Kaye, Rosemary C.Looney, 
Vera-ELLen, Irving Berlin tunes—on 
paper it looks wonderful; but alas, the 
producers must assume that we can't 
really take any interest unless there is a 
plot, complete with the dreary old mis- 
understanding routine that has hag- 
ridden the plot of the average musical 
for twenty-five years. 

Why we should have to be distracted 
by this device (it is nothing more) for 
stringing together a number of oppor- 
tunities for four talented performers to 
display what they can do I don't know, 
but this one is all about a golden-hearted 
general, beloved by his men, who is 
found after the war by two of them, now 
celebrated entertainers, and helped (guess 
how) to make his country inn a success. 
These two are Mr. Crospy and Mr. 
Kayr, who for the sake of symmetry 
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HELLY 


[The Barefoot Contessa 


Harry Dawes -Humenrry Bocart 


pair off with a sister act (the Misses 
CLOONRY and Vera-ELLen). There are 
many isolated good things in the two 
hours, and it is interesting to see the first 
production in VistaVision (though this 
sharp definition as well as increased siz 

is somehow not as impressive as I'd 
expected); but the feeling of disappoint 
ment remains. 

> > 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Another new one in London is Rogu 
Cop, a good well-made thriller. Cinerama 
and Modern Times continue: and the two 
Italian ones, Bread, Love and Dreams 
(3/11/54) and Neapolitan Fantasy. Several 
other London films worthy of notice, like 
On the Waterfront (22/9/54), The Living 
Desert (2/6/54) and Riot in Cell Block 11 
(27/10/54), have been generally released 

The last-named is among this weck's 
releases, which also include Hircncock’s 
Rear Window (20/10/54) and a fascinating 
twenty-minute short called Teeth of the 
Wind about the locust and international 
co-operation in fighting it 

Ricwarp MALLert 





gia ON THE AIR 
, Fifteen Weeks of War 
HERE was never much 
doubt that “War in the 
Air,” the series of films 
made by the B.B.C. Tele- 
vision Film Department in 
conjunction with the Air 
Ministry, would hit the jack- 
pot of popular approval. 
Viewers who were fortunate 
enough two years ago to see 
the American serial “ Victory 
at Sea” have had their appetite 
for a parallel British docu- 
mentary thoroughly whetted; 
and we are at last far enough 
away from the grisly events of 
1940 to take a sane objective 
interest in the pattern of 
human behaviour under con- 
ditions of total warfare. 

With such remarkable raw 
material to hand Philip Dorté 
(director) and John Elliot (writer and 
producer) could hardly fail, but on the 
evidence of the first of the fifteen half- 
hour episodes they have done much more 
than make a satisfactory selection from 
the six million feet of film available. The 
film has been skilfully edited, fitted with 
an excellent commentary and set to music 
specially composed by Sir Arthur Bliss 
and other distinguished composers 
Episode One, “The Fated Sky,” traced 
the stofy from 1935 to 1940, from Hitler's 
triumphant rise to power, through 
Munich and Godesberg to Warsaw, 
Rotterdam and Dunkirk, and in doing so 
stressed the totality of the struggle by 
clever allusion and reference rather than 
by the volume of its sound-track. We 
were put back into the very atmosphere of 
war, reminded of the stale boredom and 
nerve-racking inconvenience as well as of 
the moments of panic, bravery, cowardice 
and horror. We were all in it then, and 
we are all in this highly successful 
documentary reconstruction. 











{War in the 


1.—The Fated Sky 


Adolf Hitler Field Marshal Goering 


The programmes are being shown at an 
hour when young people (the teen-agers 
who were once war babies) are still awake, 
and I imagine that parents will have 
much to explain after each instalment. 
Television needn't be a soul-destroving 
purveyor of canned entertainment: it can 
and does start people talking - about 
things that matter. 

The latest edition of “Press Con- 
ference” was a sparkler. ‘This time there 
was nothing at stake, no weighty con- 
troversy to be analyzed, and Dr. Thomas 
Jones was able to reminisce and witticize 
to his heart’s content. He looked and 
spoke like a character from Trollope, like 
a genial country doctor expatiating on 
the idiosyncrasies of some of his most 
distinguished patienis. Lloyd-George, 
Bonar Law, Ramsay Mac. and Baldwin 
his various masters in his capacity as 
Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet—were 
all neatly, roguishly and brilliantly im- 
paled by his shafts of wit and turned on 


the spit of his anecdotes. 
// \ / 
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My one criticism of the 
proceedings is that the panel-— 
with the exception of Francis 
Williams—failed to appreciate 
the novel atmosphere of bon- 
homie and insisted on grilling 
Dr. Jones as if he were a trade 
union leader or a commissioner 
of inland revenue. The chief 
offender was William Clark, 
the chairman, who on. this 
occasion seemed altogether 
too verbose, niggling and 
humourless. 

The B.B.C.’s advance pub- 
licity on behalf of the explorers 
Armand and Michaela Denis 
made me somewhat sceptical 
of their eventuating  pro- 
gramme. But I need not have 
worried; “ Filming Wild Ani- 
lir mals” proved an_ exciting 

half-hour of African dance, 

flora and fauna. It would be 

difficult to improve on their 
capture of a baby elephant, their intimate 
close-ups of baboons, mongooses and 
scorpions. ‘The cutting and editing of 
their film was first-rate, and so was Alan 
Sleath’s “presentation.”’” But the ex- 
plorers are not as interesting as their 
film, and we saw rather too much of them 
in the studio, and heard too much con- 
trived and cosy conversation. I warmly 
recommend this series to all viewers. 

Henry Caldwell must have a Hitchcock 
complex: he regularly appears before the 
cameras in spite of the fact that he is ob- 
viously happier and more useful behind 
them. His interview with the burgeoning 
film actress in “Limelight”. was the 
least successful item of a flashy, chocolate- 
box variety show. The programme as a 
whole was a little too clever for my taste 
—extravagant technique and trowelled 
glamour disguising an underlying poverty 
of humour, rhythm, and “ personality.” 
And I have never seen a more elephan- 
tine ruck of chorus girls. 

BERNARD Ho_Lowoop 
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eeu 5 
By Appointment Motor 
Vehicle Manufacturers (eo 
the late King George VI 
Ferd Motor Company Lid 


The people who lend lustre to the Salle des Jeux are people who — 


in certain important decisions — take no chances at all ! 
The cars which stand waiting in the moonlight are themselvzs celebrities . . . 
proved and approved, faultless in performance and style. 
There you will always find the Zephyr-6. 


FORD ‘S-STAR’' MOTORING 


The best at lowest cost 


* 
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Don’t say ‘lamps’—say 


rompton ry 


You cannot buy better 
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This little bulb makes a BIG 


iis 






Why the ‘Eureka’ 
look ? She’s discovered 
that one finger-size Sparklet 

Bulb makes a full syphon ot 

fine, fighting ‘soda’. The secret ?— 
someone has given her a 


Sparklet Refillable Syphon. 
| | 


With a Sparklet there's a soda-fountain 
right in your own home to give you lively, 
made-on the-spot ‘soda’ as fresh 


as your own water supply. 


EASY ON THE EYE 


Take your pick from a_ variety of 
v colour schemes to harmonise with 
' any surroundings—a Sparklet can 
hold up its head on the smartest of 


sideboards. 


EASY ON THE POCKET 


Sparklet’s thrifty habits belie its Park 
Lane appearance. With Sparklet Bulbs 
costing only 54d. each, the syphon 
declares a dividend on every drink 
And remember — no outstanding de 


posit charges, no clutter of empties 
eo STANDARD MODEL, 45/- 
STREAMLINE MODELS, 74/9 & 64/- 


See Sparklet Syphons at chemists and stores, 
or write for illustrated leaflet to :— 


Dept. 10, Sparklets Limited, Queen Street, London, N.17 


SPARKACET 


Kigghtadte SYPHON 











A CAVALRY CHARGE from the bed- sure protection agains il ‘ can offer; and they have the best ‘J here's nothing to equal 


room, mountaineering and tobog- ‘ time of the yee you j ' washing guarantee, IF I1 


ganing on the stairs ... heroix style and colour. NKS WE REPLACE. ke + 
activities like these may play havo Fathers and sons, even ben 1 will be glad you bought 
in the house, but they won't hurt ing elder br I r id t lydella’ when the cold nights set eC a 
* Clydella’ Pyjamas. *Clydella’ Cx t vi mi in. ‘Clydella’ pyjamas are wonderful 

ree 


There’s a wonderful sense of sure of it fe I ee nomy—for Small Sons 


wellbeing in wearing ‘Clydella’. from the day they're rn. he 22-36ins from 33 6d.; 
shirts, as weil as pyjamas. . . soft, knows ‘ Clydella’ garments ar : Fathers and Elder Brothers (sizes 
warm texture that nothing changes, best, most lasting value shops 38-44 ins. chest) at $9 6d, 
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MARTINI 


ee 


Two-thirds Martini Sweet 
Good Mixers One-third Gin. 


make it this way Shake or stir well with ice. 
Serve with lemon peel or cherry. 
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Dancing this afternoon ? Can't... . having my hair done. 
This evening then ? That's why I’m having my hair done. 
Oh yes —the ball. Are you coming? Yes, rather. 

Have a noggin in the cocktail bar first ’? 

Make it the garden lounge — I like the music. 

Let’s have a swim now. 

No thanks. It's me for a book in the library. 

You'll fall asleep. That's the idea. 

Lazy —! m-m-m. Bless Cunard. 


Cunar ad — gracious living at its best 


For full information apply: Head Office, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 
(Liverpool Central 9201) 15 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 (Whitchall 
7890), 88 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010) or any local 
travel agent. 
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_—— two distinguished Rotary models 
are today’s best value in fine watches. 
Like all Rotary models they are outstanding 
for accurate timekeeping and reliability. 
Once with you, you have a loyal friend 
for many, many years. 


A slender, water- 
resistant model from 
the Maximus range. 
With sweep-seconds 
hand, 17 jewels. In 
solid gold £35.0.0 


combined 


Re NOTE CASE, COIN PURSE 
W - re manquise’ POG & SHOPPING LIST 


Gold-filled. Superbly finished in Green, Scarlet or Bloe 


£13.18.0 WarceEes Morocco, or a luxurious Hazel Pigskin. Prices 


Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price from 47 6. at all good stores. 


LOMBARD ROAD, LONDON, § W.19." U6. 5671 (5 lind! 
Ask your jeweller for ROTARY -by name 








FISONS LIMITED 


Notable Increase in Group Profit 
Mr. F. G. C, FISON’S REVIEW 


The sixty-first Annual General Meeting of Fisons Limited will be held 
on 6th December 1954 at Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

The following is an extract from the review of the Chairman, Mr. 
F. G. C. Fison, which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year to 30th June, 1954: 


THE ACCOUNTS 

The consolidated profit of the Group was £2,955,576 compared with 
£2,295,249. There was a notable increase in the contribution of the 
Chemical Division to this profit. 

Out of the Group profit we have had to provide £2,000,987 for taxation, 
of which £290,062 has been provided for the Excess Profits Levy for the 
six months up to 31st December, 1953. ‘The balance of profit amounts to 
£993,208, of which rather more than half has been allocated to reserve 
and will be available for the development of our business, and rather less 
than half to the Preference and Ordinary Stockholders 


FERTILIZERS 

Although the tonnage of fertilizers sold in the United Kingdom in 
1953/54 was slightly lower than the tonnage sold in 1952/53, in terms of 
plant nutrient there was an increase, due to the tendency to manufacture 
and sell more concentrated fertilizers. 

We have well maintained our share of the market, due largely to the 
increased popularity of our high grade compound fertilizers 

We believe that a substantial increase in the usage of fertilizers is one 
of the most readily available means which many farmers now have to reduce 
their costs, and consequently increase their own profitability. Fertilizer 
usage in the country as a whole is sti!l very far below the optimum suggested 
by the most eminent independent agricultural experts. 

It is our intention to employ all the available means of sales promotion 
in order to convince the farming community of the value to it of a higher 
level of fertilizer consumption. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

During the year under_review, the Government disclosed its plans for 
the return to private trading, or at least the abandonment of Government 
trading in a number of major agricultural commodities. The schemes 
are complicated, difficult for the average farmer to understand, and certainly 
give him less security than he had enjoyed before. The aim of the Govern- 
ment became obviously ‘‘maximum production at an economic price”’ 
instead of as previously during the war and post-war years, ‘‘ maximum 
production on a cost plus basis.”’ I think it is true that there is consider- 
able scope in British farming for cost reduction and I have referred many 
times to the importance of fertilizers in this connection. 


PEST CONTROL LIMITED 

It is now several years since the Board considered that the Company 
should interest itself in the new and expanding business of pest control 
chemicals. 

We were, therefore, very glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity that 
arose to acquire the ordinary capital of Pest Control Limited. It has a 
large modern chemical factory, an extensive spraying service for farmers, 
and successful trading companies operating in Africa. What was of 
particular interest to us, in addition to the goodwill of the Company, 
which is very considerable, was the large and efficient technical staff, 
many members of which are recognised as authorities in their own fields. 


FISONS CHEMICALS LIMITED 

In my report last year I ventured to forecast, while recording the decline 
in profits due to the difficult conditions obtaining, that with the many 
improvements in organisation and efficiency which we have made in the 
last few years, we would fare better than many of our competitors. It is 
true that the past year, and indeed the present one, have been a time of 
near boom for the chemical industry in general and that there has been a 
remarkable recovery from the somewhat depressed conditions which I 
reported last year. 

The future is not free from uncertainty. In particular we have import- 
ant interests in milk processing, in the ethical pharmaceutical field, and in 
pharmaceutical chemicals, in all of which there are causes for anxiety. 
I referred last year to the Government's attempts to reduce the prices of 
products to the National Health Service, and to the unfortunate effects 
which were likely to follow the Government policy as then known to us. 
I believe that the Government has shown itself to some extent receptive 
to the constructive criticism of the industry, and there is now some hope 
that a scheme less damaging to the industry in general, but safeguarding 
the essential interests of the Government may be adopted. 


RESEARCH 

We continue to make substantial investments in research and develop- 
ment. ‘The building of our new Research Station at Levington, Suffolk, 
has commenced and no effort is being spared to make this Research Unit 
one of the most up-to-date of its kind. Incorporating an Experimental 
Farm of some 400 acres, with modern farm buildings, the Station will 
offer excellent facilities for the study of any aspect of scientific agriculture 
which is thought likely to affect the Company's business. Considerable 
extensions have been approved to the Research Station at Chesterford 
Park, Cambridgeshire, which serves Pest Control Limited. 
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Just a fortunate 
motorist who knows 


that Crompton is the 





= Mn KOK 


Originally known as the Young battery, and made by one 





number one battery. 


of the largest electrical firms in Great Britain, Crompton is the 


standard battery with the best Guarantee of all. 


Ask your garage for a 


(rompton ; 


| BATTERY | 











BUCKWYN 


As adopted by the Admiralty, Ministry 
of Works, Ministry of Supply and 
Foreign Governments. 

Frame construction in tubular steel and 
high tensile cable, Buckwyn metal tiled in 
aluminium or steel with or without 
Insulation for all climatic conditions. 
Complete buildings from 7/6 sq. ft. 
delivered or site or F.O.B 

or 9/- sq. ft. erected. 


Warthouse 


PATENTED 
BUILDINGS 


Areas 
10,000 to 
50,000 sq. ft 


Full particulars from 
DEPT.: 12 


BUCKWYN 
CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND Wargrave 310 
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UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED - 





! 





Integration 


The United Steel consists 


company 
of several closely integrated producing 
units, each works specialising in different 
kinds of product and retaining the ad- 
vantages of autonomy within its specialised 
sphere. 

These plants have been subject to a 
continuing process of modernisation, im- 


provement and development to increase 


efficiency, expand output and to 


achieve a balanced economy. No other 
iron and steel producer in the kingdom 
manufactures so many different products 
for so many different industries. 

Between all producing units there is a free 
interchange of technical knowledge con- 
stantly utilised to advance productive 
efficiency, to improve the whole range of 
manufactures and to introduce many 


outstanding new products. 


‘ SEA- AN, 


* THE UNITED 4 


> 
3 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 


SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
* WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED . 


A 
=x 
m 
» 
% COMPANIES L'? 3> 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 


YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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YOU CAN NOW GIVE 
THE FINEST PEN 
IN THE WORLD 


This is the Sheaffer 


Seen in the hands of the most influential 
people in the world. Recognized 
instantly by its slim silhouette, by its 
unmistakable tubular nib, by the near- 
incredible “ Snorkel.” * 


It's a masterpiece of 





precision engineering, 





this Sheaffer . . . 


Instantly ready, 





always, to flow your 
thoughts on to paper 
with the gliding, almost frictionless 
touch of the Sheaffer nib. 
Just to hold the Sheaffer in your hand 
to know the feel of it— that’s the 
first indication of the Sheaffer's worth. 
Write with it and you'll discover why 
the world’s most discerning 


people buy it at prices up to 


1 


nine and a half guineas. 


As a Christmas present, of course, 
it’s the gift of a lifetime 
for a lifetime ... 


and it is now on sale in Great Britain. 


SKRIP — the finest ink for the finest pens 
AIR-SEALED INNER CAP 14 CARAT GOLD 
Air seal stops ink drying, FEATHERTOUCH POINT 
keeps pen instantly ready for A marvel of delicate precision 
use. Innerspring safety clip. and strength. 

THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
PNEUMATIC FILLER *SNORKEL 
A flick of a finger—instan- Wiping nib, wiping barrel, a 
taneous filling on the down- | thing of the past! Snorkel 
stroke. Cleans, flushes itself | tube reaches down, fills pen, 


automatically | retracts! 


Sheaff ous 


Snorkel Pens from £3.7.6 to nine and a half guineas 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (England) Ltd., Parnet, Herts. 
GREAT BRITAIN U.S.A * CANADA AUSTRALIA 
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Revolutionary 
new razor by PAL 


Gives quicker, smoother shaves — 
automatic split-second 
blade change 


and needs no drying ! 
pot out! a 
ov 


The PAL Injecto-Matic razor saves 
precious time on every shave. There’s 
nothing to screw or unscrew! PAL 
automatic magazine ejects old blade, loads 
new blade with the precision of a rifle 
bolt. After each smooth shave, just rinse 
the razor-head -— then flick it dry. No 
wiping, no drying, no bother ! 


Ask to see this really 
different razor TODAY ! 


The new PAL razor, complete with 
magazine contaming 10 blades, in 
handsome travel case, costs only 
8/ed. Refill magazine of 12 PAL 
Injec tor blades, 2 od. 


PA 


INJECTO-MATIC 


Obtainable at all Woolworths, Boots, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
British Home Stores, Chemists, Kairdressers, ett. 





Crnembor 


to avoid Winter Colds 
take 


Si IMOCAILCION 


TABLETS 


At all chemists 
3/9 & 9/10 
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THE CRUISING ATTRACTION 
oF 1955 / 


om TOURIST-DE-LUXE 
OBERLAND CRUISES ON THE 
SHIP OF THE YEAR- 


ss. SOUTHERN ee 


150 Hotels with over 7,000 beds. 25 lifts. Ski and Skating Schools 
ONE CLASS ONLY— Every cabin air-conditioned 


Winter season from Christmas to Easter 
Reduced rates in January 


Average 10 days all inclusive rates in very good hotels 
-@. sailing 
tebe nee 16 JULY Calling at Palma, Barcelona, 


(room, 3 meals, tips, taxes etc., incl.) 
Prospectus and Information: VBO-Office interiaken, Switzerland, the Swiss National 1] arriving Villefranche ond Vigo 
29 JULY 


Tourist Office, 458/59 Strand, Londen, W.C.2, or your Travel Agent. 
For Winter Sports 
oy sailing 


XXVIil 

















Calling at Madeira, 


Office, Adelboden 


h , A om 20 Hotels. Boarding Schools. Children’s Homes. . 

lek Ski-ing — Skating — Curling —ice Hockey—Walks. 30 JULY 

4,600 feet Combined and permanent season tickets. Inquiry Casablanca, 
‘ arriving 


12 AUGUST | Ceuta and Lisbon 


> Wald Famous for Ski-ing and Curling 
frinddl 2 hours from Berne. Rood open all the Winter. CRUISE sailing Calling at Palma, Naples, 








30 Hotels — Ski-school — Curling Coach — Skating. 13 AUGUST 
3,500 feet Write to Kurverein, Grindetwald. 
33 arriving Algiers and Lisbon 














The World Famous Ski-ing Centre 27 AUGUST B 0 O 4 N Ow 


11 Ski-lifes covering a total length of 46,000ft. Average daily 
sunshine 6-9 hours. Many social events. Special reduced races F . 
in January. Information: Tourist Office, Gstaad Ask your local travel agent for full details or apply direct to: 


na, } eur Suaw Saas tne 
30 Hotels. 2 Ice-rinks. 3 Mountain Railways. 3 Ski-lifts. 
Famous Curling Centre. 
W 4,300 feet New Cable Railway, Wengen-Mannlichen opening 1 1A Lower Régent Street, London, S.W.] : 
" splendid new Ski-runs . 


IVA-ZURICH ' Telephone : Whitehall 1485. Telegrams: Savill, Piccy, London 























meine y Bellavista 
PONTRESINA Gagetend SWITZERLAND 
Traditional abode of British sportsfolk own 
extensive sx srting grounds and gardens 
sheaabed aoaltion F aotineniind daw First- 
class family hotel amidst most beautiful walks 
(10 mins. Engadine Golf Course). 250 rooms, 120 
private bathrooms. A residence of distinction 
with the cultured atmosphere of an English 
country house. For sun, for sport, for society in 
iss Alps,come to The Kronenhof this winter 
2 gns. incl. Under personal management of 
the Proprietor: L. Gredig. Write for brochure. 


THE WEBLEY M. Ill AIR RIFLE 


No Ueence required to purchase 
for use om enclosed 
premises. 








Rats and similar 
vermin can be destroyed 
by this extremely accurate and power- 
ful Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder 


WEOLEY & BOOTY LTO., 174 WEAMAN BT., GIFMINGHAM, « 


YOU'RE THERE... BY SWISSAIR = 
Going to Winter Sports? You'll enjoy flying Swissair. Ask your Travel ¥ 
Agent for details of our regular serviccés from London to Zurich, 3 R S 


Geneva and Basle, and from Manchester to Zurich. From 18h 
A BOOK OF CARTOONS December, the Night Tourist Fares (tickets valid 23 days) are: — REST 


LONDON/ZURICH - £19. 7s. Return RELAXATION and 


Giovannetti LONDON/GENEVA - £18. 4s. Return RECREATION 
5 et PHP SWISSAIR |smeniey’s, nvono 


The Book Smediey’s will be glad! 
126, Regent Street, London, W.1. Also Manchester and Glasgow. ae to THE MANAGER 


Macmillan ° New York : z . CRC 103 
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WOW! 


Higher perporinsnce. - lower prize 


Higher top speed ... faster acceleration ... greater comfort 


There’s more zest than ever in this rally-winning 
thoroughbred, yet fuel consumption is even lower than 
tefore ! There's new-style front seating for greater comfort, 


a redesigned facia, and many other feature improvements, 
A high performance sports car 


... and all this plus a reduction in price. with the comfort of a limousine — the 
rally-winning Sunbeam Alpine 1». «- Seater 


Your dealer will arrange a demonstration run, 


The Heart of the 


The superb 80 bhp 
engine of 2267¢.c. capacity, 
now with a new cylinder Sports Convertible s £845 (P.T. £353.4.2) 
heed, redesigned ports, Alpine Sports 2-seater £855 (P.T. £357.7.6) 
larger inlet valves, mani- LE xhilarating in the summer 


fold hotspot, and a com snug and weather-tight for winior 
pression ratio of 7.5 to 1 (White-wall tyres and overriders available as extras. Overdrive the 24 litre Sunbeam Sports Conver sible 


extra on Saloon and Convertible, standard on Alpine) 


Sports Saloon £795 (P.T. £332.7.6) 








| 
* * 





SUNBEAM-TALBOT LIMITED, COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED, DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 





Everest Leader’s Tribute 
to Rolex 


N MAY 29TH, 1953, the British 

Everest Expedition, led by Briga- 
dier Sir John Hunt, finally reached 
the summit of Mount Everest. Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual watches were sup- 
plied to the expedition. Sir John pays 
this tribute to Rolex. 

“The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
watches, with which members of the 
British team were equipped, again 
proved their dependability on Everest. 
We were delighted that they kept such 
accurate time. This ensured that 
synchronisation of time in the team 
was maintained throughout. 

“And the Oyster case lived up to its 
reputation, gained on many previous 
expeditions, for protecting the move- 
ment. Our Rolex Oysters were com- 
pletely waterproof, unharmed by im- 
mersion in snow, and withstood the 
extreme change of temperature from 
the warm humidity of the foothills to 
the great cold at the high camps. 

“Last, but not least, the Perpetual 
self-winding mechanism relieved the 
team from the trouble of winding 


their watches. At heights of over 
25,000 feet this is really necessary, be- 
cause the mind slows up and such 
details as winding watches can be for- 
gotten. There was no need either to 
slip off warm gloves to attend to this 
detail. 

“As I have emphasized before, this 
expedition was built on the experience 
and achievement of others. Rolex 
Oyster watches have accompanied 
many previous pioneering expedi- 
tions. They performed splendidly, and 
we have indeed come to look upon 
Rolex Oysters as an important part 
of high climbing equipment.” 

=—_ 

a SE 
15h Jens, 19890 Ae. 
Khatmandu 
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ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of 
Time measurement 


THE ROLEX EXPLORER, a new 
watch built specially for scien- 
tists and explorers. The famous 
Oyster waterproof case has been 
strengthened to withstand every 
conceivable hazard. It is wound 
automatically by the Rolex Per- 
petual self-winding “rotor,” 
which keeps an even tension on 
the mainspring, ensuring the ut- 
most accuracy. The Explorer is 
anti-magnetic. It has highly 
luminous dial-figures on a jet- 
black dial. It costs £49.19.6d., 
including the steel bracelet. 
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THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR), 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





Down in the 


smart shoes 
are wearing 


Wm. Paton Led « Johnstone « Scotland 





Jamaica's and Havana's Best Cigars 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 











JEREZ 
CREAM 


Choicest Old 
Oloroso 


SHERRY (= 


Rich and uscious 
with the outstanding 
quality and flavour 
that only AGE, EX 
PERT SELECTION 
and BLENDING in 
JEREZ (Spain) can 
produce 


Shipped only by 
WILSON & 
VALDESPINO 


JEREZ * SPAIN 





Obtainable from all leading Wine Merchants 
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ARE DETERGENTS HERE 


TO STAY? 


Six years ago, we at Monsanto asked our- 
selves this question, Our answer: ever- 


increasing production of ALKYL BENZENE! 


PUBLIC DEMAND for detergent washing powders 
has grown rapidly in recent years. Will this trend 
eontinue ? Monsanto is convinced that it will, 


The detergent manufacturer has had Monsanto 


NG - r . » : ; — er o 
ary > support from the beginning. Several years 
“ad . 


7 ago, Monsanto established large-scale 


~~ 


Sythe . Jf, 4 production of ALKYL BENZENE, basis from 
= 5 cee §= Which most modern detergents are derived. 


<~ A considerable investment in plant and 
research has been made in the service of this 
industry. Output has been stepped up stage 

by stage, together with parallel improve- 

ments in production technique and quality. 
Today, Monsanto is still the only producer 

of British-made Alkyl Benzene; and production 
capacity ensures ample raw-material support for 
the detergent manufacturer now and in the future. 
Monsanto’s Alkyl Benzene (tetra propylene benzene) is of 
the highest quality. From it, the detergent manufacturer 
can expect: quicker processing ; a whiter finished product ; 

a finished product with reduced tendency to sticking. Uf you 

are interested in the manufacture of detergents on a com- 
mercial scale, consult Monsanto about ALKYL BENZENE. 


BENZENE—MONSANTO 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


34 Victoria Station House, VIONSANTO 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2 
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Security 
and more 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


=b° 
4/, 


EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN 
INVESTMENT TAXED AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 
Interest accrues from day 
of investment. Facilities for 
prompt withdrawal. 


ASSKTS EXCKED £7,000,000 


For full details, write or telephone : 
City Prudential 
Ruilding Society 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 


TELEPHONE: CITY 8425 


131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9551 


BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON 
MANCHESTER 


AND aT 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 











An trish Coxswain 


Is your 
wireless 
set 


WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to maintain 
its efficiency by sending a contri- 
bution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : 
Col, A.D. Burnett Brown, O B.E..M.C..T.D..M.A 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East? 
Tria! hag rps 
37/6 
post free 








Imported 
direct from 


the native makers 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
3 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3. 


May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements? 








"V 0 sat, 


and your ‘French’ 


will be perfect cave 


Way to 4ewe Ww 
vy Gin and French. 4 Gin, 4 Noilly Prat. 


ve a Very dry Martini Cocktail. § Gin, § Noilly Prat. 
Add ice and shake 


vy Short Noilly Prat. Neat with a zest of lemon pec! 
squeezed into the vermouth then dropped into it 


yy Long Noilly Prat. Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat 
into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 


Noritity Prat 


BLENDED & BOTTLED IN THE LARGE BOTTLE IN FRANCE 
by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘French’ 


SOLE IMPORTERS: WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO.. 8 LIME STAZET. LONDON. £.C.3 
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HERE COMES THE 1955 


RENAULT Frégate 


WITH INCREASED ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


COMFORT. Definitely a Six-Seater ECONOMY. 28 to 30 m.p.g.— 
with arm rests—heater—air condi- removable cylinder liners — 
tioner—windscreen washer—small overdrive. 

turning circle. 

ROAD HOLDING, Excellent, 
thanks to independent four wheel 
suspension —telescopic shock 
absorbers — first class braking. 


RENAULT 


Established in Great Britain since 1899 Distributors throughout the United Kingdom 


RENAULT LTD., WESTERN AVENUE, LONDON, W.3. SHOWROOMS: PALL MALL, S.W.I 
279 


SPEED. Engine improvements, in- 
cluding increased compression ratio, 
gives 85 m.p.h. with the same low 
petrol consumption. 
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EVERY MORNING / 


A fewstrokes onthe ALLEGRO and 
your bladeis betterthannew! Many 
weeks’ shaving from the same blade 
and the ALLEGRO lJasts a lifetime! 
Prices: 52/- and 43/8 (inc. P.T.) 


from Cutlers, Chemists, lronmongers, et 


Allegro 


Switrertand 


RAZOR BLADE E PERFECTOR 


> 





Sole Distributors 
CONDRUP LTD., 67/73 WORSHIP ST.. E« 








HILL THOMSON & CO.LTD. 
EDINBURGH Est. t79} 
By oppointine it 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 
to the Late King George VI 











eA LEAN: SH IR PEDRO EO 
This fine British Cigar, introduced 


many years ago, is more 
popular than ever today. 


Klegant shape 
54 inches |} 


Delicate aroma and 
charming flavour 

A Sample Box otf 

25 for 42/- post paid. 


GREENS LTD., 
Wine and Cigar Merchants 
M Roya! Exchange, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


long, 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “insaniyetin hayrinadir 
— for the benefit of Man”’. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


for progress through electricity 





Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.L., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £34 million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


( Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co, Ltd. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

\ Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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The London 


centre for 


MADE FOR 
LIFE-LONG 
LUXURY 


Vi-Spring No. 2—as illustrated. A 
luxurious deep spring mattress on adivan 
with exible edge on castors—in the 

finest range of covers. 
Divan J 657-15-0 | _, £37-17-4 
Set 46" en0- 9-041" 55. 2.0 


Headboards 
Extra 


Pocketed springs ina 
honeycomb formation 
are a special feature o/ 
these mattresses, 


13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
London, $.W.3 Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 
Main Furniture Showrooms Kingston-on-Thames 
and 18 John Perring Branches in S. England 








A Motorist on your 


Then we suggest the ium 
S.W.F. MUSICAL HORN © 


Somewhere between a duster and a brand new 
car there's a present for every driver: so if 
you're sighing over Christmas buying here's a 
gift that'll make sure YOU always get a lift! 
Handsome and in the best of good taste, the 
S.W.F. MUSICAL, HORN plays consecu- 
tive notes (TA-T1-TA-TA) and as a chord. 
Signature tunes to individual requirements 


Prices from £26. Write for illustrated leaflet 


S.E.V. (Sales & Service) Ltd., 
PRINCESWAY, ‘TEAM VALLEY, 
GATESHEAD-ON- l'YNI 
(Sole Concessionnaires for the United King- 
dom.) See tt demonstrated at Anglo-Auto 
Accessories Co., Ltd., 11, Great Queen 
Street, W.C.2. 








BANISHES DRAUGHTS 
ENSURES EQUABLE 
TEMPERATURE 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS and 
MAKES FOR ADDED 
COMFORT AND HEALTH 


Full details from = 
CHAMBERLIN WEATHERSTRIPS LTD, == 


436 Hook Road, Surbiton, Surrey 
Phone: Epsom 2469 
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A lelter writen on your own 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER 


Creates a good impression 


Here’s the greatest bargain ever 
offered to the British public. Quality 
and price unequalled and satisfaction 
per box guaranteed Zach elegant box con- 
tains 100 sheets of Bond notepaper, 
tastefully printed with your own 
address and SO parchment envelopes 
Up to 5 line address allowed, but 


PRICE ONLY 


must be sent to us in BLOCK 


it 
POST FREE CAPITAL LETTERS. 
Delivery in 3 or 4 days. 
be sent with order 


Cash must 


An ideal Christmas Present 


A. DICKINSON (Printer) LTD. (P.1) 


Castleton Road, Preston, Lancs 




















LIKE PLEASURE to the 
Epicurean, there is much 
that is virtuous in what most 
of us admit to be the vice of 
smoking. It must be good to be at peace, it 
must be right to be content, it must help 
that we are satisfied .. . And, in the smoking 
of SOBRANIE Virginia Cigarettes is the 
guarantee of all these things——the hereditary 
genius of three generations of one gifted 
family goes into each cigarette, carefully 
matrying flavour with aroma and strength 
The makers of Sobranie 


are well content, in this mass market world, 


with mildness. 


to provide selective smoking pleasure for 


the discriminating few. 


SOBRANIE VIRGINIA 





N.B. Sobranie Virginia 
cigarettes are priced from 
4/- for 20. 





Write for Christmas catalogue 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECx 
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A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
42/7d; 


Your orders will have 


bottles at subsequent supplies at £12 


per dosen bottles 


prompt attention 


Pintail. %~<_* 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Established 1899 


A CHRISTMAS 
WITH MEANING 


Once again Christmas approaches, 
and The Church Army is seeking 
the coldest homes, the aged sick 
and lonely, and many others. . . and 
planning to distribute “‘little extras.”’ 
Please help with a gift to the 

Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 
Church ame” 55, Bryanston Street, 

W.1. 














FOR REAL COLD 
WINTRY WEAR 

Hand-sewn pelts with 

the natural fleece inside 
sizes, 

medium brow 

Built for hard 

The wide Gauntiet, 

with its fleece turn- 

over, fits well over 

the coat sleeve 

and makes the 

old stay out 

Money back 

if not sat- 

tafled 


Give usual 
ove size and 
say whether for 


42 - man or lady 
Post Send him, or 
1 Th. her, a pair 


Barbours, *S t, this Xmas 
They will last for 


Ltd. 
r “ ey many years as a 
104, Beacon B'ld'gs “= reminder of your 
South Shields. kindly thought 


OIL FIRING «.* 
| No-wadg HOMEFIRE } OL BURNER 


for small independent boilers. No stoking, 

no ash, no dirt. Ne carrying. Low 

running costs. Thermostatic control. 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS Ltd. 


(Box $4), DROITWICH, Worca 











The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just 
a barometer. Its specially marked dial 
enables future weather conditions to be 
determined with accuracy, at a glance. 
The ‘ Stormoguide’ is made by Short & 
Mason Ltd., the famous precision instru 
ment makers whose range of 20 different 
* Stormoguides ’, and barometers, is on 
display nowat yourjewellers or opticians 
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WHAT !! NO 
DYNAMITE 


No Sir! 
our claim is 
there is no better petrol 


REGENT 


Oil COMPANY LIMITED 


= @ cs 


i 


REGENT 
— 


MinTURES 





witehery 


No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 
its spell can ever know — the deep, luxuri- 
ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 
Try CRAVEN 
As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “‘is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Three meliow, slow burning, richly satisfying biends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce 


of 





Wrapped 

and sealed 
for your 
protection... 


Full size 
roll or 


flat pack 
I/- £ 660 


THE SWISS ALARM CLOCK OF PRECISION 


CYMA 


TOILET PAPER 





Made by * The Paper People’ IMPORTED BY BH RIES LTO 


CHARMING GIFTS 


Only the Cyma-Amic can take the hard knocks of 
travel life or become a treasured table time-piex 
the wrist winds both alarm and precision 13-jewel movement 
sweephand sets your waking to the 
minute. These precision Swiss clocks 

re obtainable in a variety of models 
from £ 4.14.6 at leading jewellers 


ANY ilo 


19-2). HATTON GARDEN, LOWDOWN, EC 1 


33 See, 
\790 
J 


dependable 


AMAL (REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


everywhere! 


The ar 
King of \ff 
\ Whiskies KS 


A twist of 
the big 


¢ at home 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTO., E0InSURGH 
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ROSS. AY belfast Soda ater 


For the connoisseur, the touch of perfection 











‘ASK FOR 











“MELANYL” 
THE MARKING INK 


“MARKS LINEN 
INDELIBLY 

















REMOVAL *=z2' 


HOULTS 2. 


Specialists in Removals and Storage 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Patmers Green 1167-48 





CAR HIRE 








The fact is, sick people need 
protein to speed recovery 


wae people are ill or feverish, they 
feel a natural aversion to eating. 
But in fact they do need food, especially 
body-building protein. The trouble is, 
their digestions aren't capable of deal- 
ing with ordinary food and extracting 
from it the nourishment they so badly 
need. 

But they can safely take Brand's 
Essence. This clear jelly presents pro- 
tein of fine beef or chicken in solution, 
fat-free, so that there is nothing in it to 
irritate. What's more, Brand's Essence, 
cooked under high pressure at a high 
temperature (something you just 
couldn't do at home), is what you might 
call*‘pre-digested”’; ithasalready under- 
gone the first stage of digestion, which 
normally takes place in the stomach. 

Thus, Brand’s Essence is very easily 
absorbed, quickly supplying suitable 


Brand’s Essence 


MEAT IS PROTEIN 
—but quite unsuitable 
for a sick digestion 


nourishment without strain on the | %: 
system. But it also stimulates the 
digestive juices and so encourages 
natural appetite. Your invalid is soon 
able to take more food —-and start on 
the road to real recovery. 

Because of this twofold action, 
Brand's Essence is equally effective in 
minor ailments, or when someone is 
“too tired to eat.” You should always 
keep a jar of Brand's in reserve, in case 
a member of the family falls ill, or even 
feels “‘off-colour.” There is nothing else 
like it—it contains valuable protein, 
pre-digested, palatable, and it is so easy 
for you to give when you're extra busy 
with sickness in the —, 


THE PRE-DIGESTEC 
PROTEIN 

in Brand's Essence 
is easily absorbed 


Br: and § 


i a ee 
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AT REDUCED OFF-SEASON RA TES = 


For full details of Self-drive and Chauffeur-™ 


driven services, write, 


months or longer during the winter. 


———WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL 


telephone or call: 

7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON, $.W.! | 
( Telephone ; SLOane 0022) 

Or Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Tel: GLA 6474). 


CONTRACT HIRE Special terms for periods of three 


S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS 

38 Avenue deFriediand 

Paris Be (WAGrom 73-49) 
Also at CANNES 


MOTOR OIL 





the liqueur of 
the Apricot 


who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 
F liqueur of the mint ! 
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Light right 
where you 
want it 


1GOT MY 
ESSE 
ON THE — 
NEW 
LOWER 4 


Whatever you do—reading,. writing, H.P. @' 
; ' 


Ae 


sewing, ANGLEPOISE, adjustable at ; 
a finger’s flick, throws its concentrated TERMS 
7 , beam at any angle—and stays put. 
TERRY Needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 
Black, Cream and Cream-and-Gold 


All Electricians or Stores from 98/4d. 
nl Cp ny Se Send for Booklet to Dept. 7. 
Rega IT MOVES IN THE 
po AMP RIGHT CIRCLES 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD + REDDITCH + WORCS. 





4\ | SSSH BE BLOWED 
Get GRANOLA biscuits into ~ home 7+ AND BEG PARDON, MA‘AM. 


ESSE’S TERMS ARE 
NOW UNBEATABLE 
IN BRITAIN! 


YOU can take advantage of these terms which your 
local esse distributor will gladly explain. He'll be proud, too, to 
show you one of these world-famed (yes, really) esse cookers. 
There’s one for your size of home, beautifully finished, so easy 
to work and keep clean and in a choice of pastel colours to 
enhance your kitchen. 

ESSE’s great secret is in the Heat Storage Principle which effects such 
remarkable economy with coke, anthracite or Phurnacite and ensures 
that the wonderful cooking facilities and hot water service, available 
with an ESSE, are yours whenever required. day or night. 
The esse Fairy, shown here, has two ° 
specious ovens, ‘fast’ and ‘slow’; a The AUTOMATIC H YDRESS! 
roomy hotplate for super-fast boiling, ase Blecher eunes esonemientie 
and thermostatic control. , 
the mansion, small hotel, board rest 
A Life's easier with an esse. Find out for dence, farm — any place where hot 
ac ar ane ang yourself by writing, first, for colour water is constantly on call. Thermo 
: catalogue A/bc stat saves fuel and labour. Stream 
Estabbshed 18/7 Prices from {95.16.0 with boiler; lined porcelain enamel finish also in 
£83.1.0 without boiler or low terms colours. 00 or on terms 
over § years. 





i 





re 


Proud Products of 

SSS SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 
Bonnybridge, Surlingshire. 

London: 63 Conduit Street, W.1 

and at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin 
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GENERATING STATIONS 
prove the value of 


DARLINGTON 
85% MAGNESIA 
Insulation 


SN a tet ook 


Where every ton of fuel must produce the maximum energy 
the use of Darlington Insulation materials effectively 
reduces heat loss and helps to achieve the extra percentage 
of output efficiency which has made Britain’s Generating 
Stations comparable with the best in the world. Darlington 
insulation can be applied with equal benefit to most 
industrial plants. 


THE GHEMICAL & INSULATING GO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 





Associate : The Dartington Insulation Co. Ltd., Insulation Contractors ; 

S. T, Taylor & Sons Ltd,, Metal Workers & Acoustic Control Engineers ; 

ipscol Ltd. Manufacturers of the Cash Automatic Regulator System; The Joinery 
& Insulation Co. Ltd., Manufacturers of Cold Store Doors and Fittings. 
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Sir Horace Hoot, divorced in court, 
Came off far better than he thought ; 

The learned judge awarded Horace 
Custody of the PHILIP MORRIS. 


. and what a wonderful 
verdict at 3/9 for 20! 


PHILIP [eig%4 
MORRIS ES 


CIGARETTES 

















PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 


HURSEAL | 


OL-FILLED ELECTRIC 
Thermostatically controlled 


SAFETY RADIATOR & 
TROUBLE FREE » NO MAINTENANCE @@ 
You just plug it in anywhere ~ 
From £11.19.8 (Including Tax) 
Models are also available for Gas 
Paraffin or Bottled Gas operation. 


(! Insist on a Hurseal . .. write to 
| HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.! . REGent 105! 











TOWEL RAILS 
Ideal for airing clothes as well 
as drying towels. Cost little to 
run. Highly finished chrom- 
ium plated. Floor or Wall 
Models for Gas or Electricity 
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THE LONDON The 
OMNIBUS | name, 
sIr, 


\ VEHICLI 
iS 


O} 


al ’ 
INFORMATION 7. 3 
Sea 7; Myers 


N this horse-drawn covered waggon the COME from Jamaica, that sunny 
island which produces the best rum 


citizens of Edwardian London trundled : 
in the world. Best because the soil, 
on their venturesome way between Liver- ’ water and climate are just right 
because of the slow fermentation of the 
; “wash” . . . because of the pot-still 
May we now remind you of another method of distilling because of the 


public service ? For more than two centuries, natural ageing for years before bottling 
It makes me proud that of all 


an omnibus collection of all sorts of in- 
Jamaica rums, mine seems to be prime 
surance policies has been built up by the favourite. 


London Assurance. Here are a few of them: is} 
A few suggestions for your delight 
SCHOOL MASTERED Mvers & fruit juice (orange, lemon, MINE 


Sooner or later, fathers come to think of their grapefruit, pineapple, etc.) 
Mvers & Cola (Coca-, Pepsi-, etc.) 


children in terms of educ anion And it’s never Mvers & milk best of night caps ERS 


too soon for the prudent parent. By taking out 


pool Street and Regent Circus via Holborn. 


THE DARK & MELLOW RUM PRODUCED & BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 


our Educational Policy really early on, he makes 
CNM 408 


light ot heavy school bills to come 





PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE 
Fires in firms come in many different sizes. It 
may be a smoulder in a waste-paper basket. It 
could be a case of everything gomg to blazes 
And the burning question is: have you a large 
cnou th insurance cover to mect every 
emergency? If not, then we suggest you get in 
Pecrseteare Treset “rar 


touch with us before anything really alarming 


happe ns 


FIRM POLICY 
Many hundreds of Staff Pension Schemes, 
large ind small, have been organized by the 
London Assurance. We can therctore offer to 
firms and organizations that may be considering 
such a scheme the advantages of wide experience, 


in a subject which requires r¢ il understanding 


GENERALLY SPEAKING... 
If you would know more about any of the 


policies outlined here, if we can provide infor- 


mation about any other particular polic ics OF ful heating unit at no “Y 
; extra cost 
£49.19.9 


about insurance problems yencrally—pray make ae oele 





An even more power- 





what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, King or £5 deposit with very 
William Street, Dept. W.1, London, E.C.4 easy instalments 


THE LONDON CRD os The washer 
that has 


ASSU R A NCE © EVERYTHING 


Mery gaoet feapte & Heal wth” SERVIS ELECTRIC WASHERS 
(Dept. P.), DARLASTON, S. STAFFS 
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For the man who 
wants the best that 
money can buy 


SLI. 157 


This battery is designed and made for the 


? 3 

' oe > a: > 
private motorist who is willing to pay a little ave 
more for the best that money can buy. With ' 

' ‘ —s 

it he gets an Exide guarantee which is uncon- - O10 | : Sa | I is 4 y 
l Y g » sf r 

_ ; ' ; ed anal ~ 
ditional and means what it says. Two years’ 


service or a new ‘Double-Life’ battery free. CAR BATTERIES 


A PROODUCT Oo F CHLORIDE BATTER I 
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